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THE KING’S VISIT TO NORTH AFRICA: AN INFORMAL LUNCHEON WITH U.S. GENERALS, WHERE ALL WERE SERVED FOOD IN AMERICAN MESS-TINS. 
ON HIS MAJESTY’S RIGHT IS LIEUT..GENERAL MARK CLARK; ON HIS LEFT, GENERAL G. S. PATTON; AND OPPOSITE, SIR JAMES GRIGG. 


Continued.) 
inspected an American Infantry 


Division, attended by Lieut.-Gen. 
Mark Clark, and lunched at the 
U.S. Fifth Army Headquarters, 
where Sir James Grigg, impressed 
by the U.S. Army mess tin they 
were using, asked to take one 
back to England. A negro waiter. 
told by General Clark to wash out 
the tin, returned with it filled with 


HEN ‘the King unexpectedly 

alighted on an airfield in 
North Africa at 8 a.m. on June 12, 
to visit the Allied troops, so secret 
were the plans that they were 
known in advance only to General 
Eisenhower, Air-Chief Marshal 
Tedder, Admiral Sir Andrew Cun- 
ningham, and Mr. Harold Mac- 


millan. His Majesty, who had flown 
1500 miles without a hitch in a 
four-engined Service aircraft, wore 
Field-Marshal’s Service uniform, 
and looked very well. Another 
‘plane, which alighted a few 
minutes later, brought Sir James 
Grigg, War Minister, and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, Air Minister. 
Most of Saturday the King spent 
in a villa consulting with the Ser- 
vice Commanders and Mr. Mac- 
millan, and on Sunday he was 
host at luncheon to Cenerals 
Giraud, de Gaulle and Catroux, 
Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Robert 
Murphy, U.S. Minister. He 

(Continued oppostle. 





food. The King—who signed the 
menu—broke an embarrassed 
silence by asking Sir James, “ Are 
you going to put it in your 
pocket ?"’ His Majesty drove out 
to the beaches, where great num- 
bers of British troops were bathing 
in the glittering blue sea, and 
emerged from a verandah in his 
shirt-sleeves. He was soon recog- 
nised. Men ran towards him 
cheering, and spontaneously sang 
the National Anthem and “ For 
He's a Jolly, Good Fellow.” He 
walked among them on the beach 
and shook hands with very many. 


HIS MAJESTY, ATTENDED BY LIEUT.-GENERAL MARK CLARK (WITH FORAGE CAP), U.S. C.-IN-C. IN THE 
FIELD, INSPECTING AN AMERICAN INFANTRY DIVISION. 
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A BOMBER’S VIEW OF LAMPEDUSA ISLAND DURING ITS 
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“SOFTENING.” 


R.A.F. BOSTON BOMBERS ATTACKING LAMPEDUSA, WHICH DISPLAYED A WHITE FLAG OF SURRENDER ON JUNE 12. 


Although Lampedusa, which lies south-east of Pantellaria, formally surrendered to 
H.M. destroyer ' Lookout’ Pritish warships which had severely shelled it were surprised 
to see a British ‘plane circle two or three times and land gracefully on craterless 
ground Through glasses from the bridge of the cruiser H.M.S. “ Orion'’ were seen 
Italians walking up to speak to the pilot. Then he taxied his machine out of view. 
Later it transpired to be Sergeant Cohen from Malta, who had made a forced landing. 


| 


| 
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Finally he took the air again, having been offered unconditional surrender. Meantime, 
“Orion intercepted a message from an Allied bomber, whose pilot reported that he 
had seen a big cross of surrender being laid down on Lampedusa's derelict airfield. 
The Navy decided to waste no further time. Thereupon an officer from the 
‘* Lookout '’ was rowed ashore with written terms of surrender. White flags blossomed 
everywhere, and he entered the harbour unmolested 
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PANTELLARIA GIVES THE SIGN OF SURRENDER—THE WHITE CROSS. 


/ 
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THE AERODROME, PITTED WITH CRATERS, AFTER CONCENTRATED BOMBING BY THE ALLIES, BEARS THE SIGNAL OF SURRENDER. 


On June 11, Pantellaria, blocking the Sicilian Channel, after suffering the severest | been hurled into the air and scattered about. Pantellaria is a hilly little island, with 
form of plough bombing, gave the signal of surrender by laying down an enormous steep conical hills and cultivated terraces Here the Italians had tunnels and gun 
white cross on the aerodrome, which, seen from above, is pitted with bomb craters pits, with dozens of mortars and heavy machine-guns having a magnificent field of 
although the surrounding buildings were spared. The harbour of the !ittle port was fire over the harbour Not a shot had been fired from any of them They had 
in a terrible state of chaos, the jetties crumbled ridges of shapeless masonry, railway | never counted upon scientific bombing to reduce them. So fell Pantellaria! The first 
lines like sticks of brown celery. The main street no longer existed, and houses had soil of Italy to collapse before the victorious Allies 
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HE miracle of a nation is not easy to define. To 
the outward eye a national society is only an 
agglomeration of individual men, women and children, 
the soil they occupy, and the buildings in which they 
live and do their business. Many so-called rationalists 
before the war took almost an intellectual pride in 
refusing to see anything else in a nation but this. 
They supposed, or pretended to suppose, that to read 
more into such an accumulation of human beings was 
to be either the victim or the exploiter of an outworn 
and barbarous superstition. This belief was probably 
more widely held in England than in 
any other country inthe world. This 7 
was curious, for nowhere else, as 
the event proved, was national con- 
sciousness more deeply rooted. It 
was so deeply rooted that it was 
not so much a consciousness as a 
subconsciousness. 

That national feeling was not 
necessarily a form of self-satisfaction 
or vainglory. It bore little or no 
resemblance to the kind of national 
awareness prevalent in Germany, 
and the egotistic and perverted pride 
which found satisfaction in subordin- 
ating, enslaving and humiliating 
other nations. As often as not, par- 
ticularly among the idealistic young, 
it took the form not of pride, but of 
apology. Many Englishmen — and 
many, as I believe, noble English- 
men—were outwardly ashamed of 
being English, because England fell 
short, or appeared to fall short, of 
the ideal they had of, or uncon- 
sciously derived from, England. 
Many of the young men of the 
Oxford Union, who voted against 
fighting for King and Country, and 
the hundreds of thousands for whom 
they spoke, were like exasperated 
lovers who had fallen to railing 
because their beloved seemed to them 
so much less than that which 
they conceived she ought to be. They were like 
those Spanish anarchists who revile Holy Church 
because it has temporised with the world. They 
asked more of England than any community 
of erring men and women in an imperfect and 
rough-and-ready world could possibly be. 

The ordinary beef-and-pudding Englishman 
did not undergo these painful and warped 
ecstasies. He thought very little about 
England ; he merely unconsciously breathed 
the air of her tradition, morality and character. 
He just took her and his relationship with 
her for granted. He only became really 
conscious of it when, as in 1940, that tie was 
threatened with extinction. Then it suddenly 
became by far the most important fact in his 
life. It became so important that to preserve 
it he unhesitatingly chose to sacrifice his work, 
his home, his worldly goods, his very life itself. 
It was not that he saw his country as a radiant 
vision, not even that she personified a form 
of earthly existence so exquisite and comfort- 
able that he preferred to part with life itself 
sooner than exist without it. Life in an English 
industrial town in 1939—the lot of four 
Englishmen out of five—was not as perfect 
as all that. It was merely that every conception 
of living the Englishman believed in derived 
from his country—the community which had 
bred him and his forbears. Because he was English, 
it was impossible for him to conceive a world dominated 
by Hitler's notions, even if he were permitted to live 
out his time in that world unmolested. Without 
knowing how or why, he was the heir of Hampden 
and Gladstone and Simon de Montfort, and the great 
social and human truths for which these men and 
their kind lived and died. He was aware that he 
was the heir to ‘‘ Earth’s first blood,’’ had titles 
manifold, and the urge to hand these beneficent titles 
down to his children and humanity as a whole was as 
strong as the impulse of a woman to bear a child to 
the man she loves. He would have blushed had 
anyone put it to him in this way. But he listened to 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 


barge reaching Blackwall .. . 
India Docks... 


Guards, had leave of absence to proceed to Sarr 
quarrel took place between a private in the Life Guards... 
is was the signal for the assembling of some 
y augmented 
. A desperate 
. . The red coats 
had been fractured.” 


which ended in a fight... . 
300 or 400 keepers of thimblerig-tables, whose numbers were quick! 
by a large accession from the rdes of Cipsies ‘in camp.’ . 

conflict then ensued . . 
came off the victors, but not until the limbs of several .. . 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Churchill on the wireless, put on his tin helmet, and 
went out to endure and combat the blitz, or in sweating 
camps prepare himself for death in the desert or on 
the high seas without a thought of surrender, com- 
promise or negotiated peace. As for the young men 
who had declared it wrong to fight for England because 
she was not worthy of their love, they became like 
lovers transfigured. Some of them flew Spitfires and 
fought in the Battle of Britain; others took little 
ships into Norwegian fiords and Greek inlets amid 
showers of bombs; others wrestled with Rommel, 
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““HER MAJESTY’S STATE BARGE.” 


_ to inspect the progress made on board the ‘Victoria and Albert’ steam-vessel. . . . 
The state barge, in its progress to and from Blackwall, attracted many spectators on the river and -its 
banks, and with the attendant Admiralty barge, formed a splendid piece of water pageantry, such as is 


but rarely witnessed on London’s majestic river.” 





““AFFRAY AT ASCOT.” 
“On Thursday week several of the privates of the 2nd Regiment of Life Guards, 
and nearly half of the privates comprising the 2nd Battalion of the Grenadier 


. which lasted for nearly an hour. . 


Fate and their own souls in the dusty solitudes of the 
Western Desert. 

It thus happened that in 1940 the national 
consciousness of the English saved the world. It 
gave them the courage and cohesion to endure the 
worst that Hitler could do, and the resolve to make 
every sacrifice that would enable them ultimately 
to tame and thrash his bullying legions. Instead of 
being an insubstantial sham, as the intellectuals had 
supposed, it proved to be as solid as the streets and 
houses of Bloomsbury. Indeed, it proved a great deal 
more solid. For many of the houses tragically vanished 
in smoke and flame and became rubble, while the 
national consciousness of England, instead of vanishing, 
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e Our artist has represented the royal 
on the occasion of his Royal Highness Prince Albert visiting the East 


In the evening ...a 
and a Gipsy, 


became ever more substantial and formidable until, 
by the end of 1940, it was the chief hope and glory 
of the world and the despair of Hitler. When the fine- 
sounding platitudes of the materialists of the Left 
and of the materialists of the Right had proved 
equally unavailing to stop the surge of the Panzers, 
the patriotism of the ordinary Englishman trans- 
formed him into the solid rock on which the waves 
of conquest broke in vain. 

But this spiritual force, with its immense physical 
repercussions, is not merely an instrument of war. 
Otherwise, it could claim no other 
superiority over Prussianism but that 
of being, in terms of man effort, 


1843. toughness and endurance, something 


still more physically formidable. 
What really matters about English 
patriotism is its capacity for evoking 
mass behaviour that furthers the 
cause of human progress. Its exis- 
tence ensures that the 47,000,000 or 
so men and women who inhabit 
Great Britain, to say nothing of their 
brothers and sisters in the Dominions 
and Colonies, will in any given cir- 
cumstances combine not to enslave 
and devastate their neighbours, but 
to prevent others from doing so. It 
is not that as individuals they are 
better men and women than those 
of other countries. It is because 
in their aggregate capacity they 
follow a corporate ideal—the result 
of many centuries of wise, ordered 
liberal, and, be it said, happy political 
development—which has harnessed 
their national conduct to mainly 
noble and beneficial purpose. In 


“This superb barge has just been refitted and re-gilt at the royal dockyard at Woolwich: her length is i i is is no 
64 ft., and her extreme breadth, 6 ft. 8 in.; the head and stern are elaborately carved and gilt, pe with this imperfect volt te & ‘ 
her highly-varnished timbers, have a right royal splendour... . . 


a force to be lightly discarded. 
The worthy men who decried British 
patriotism because they confused it 
with, say, German patriotism, were 
ad 2 not only making an intellectual mis- 
take. They were unconsciously aiding 
the forces of evil. All unknowing, they were 
paving the way for the victory of the Luftwaffe 
and the Gestapo. 

Perhaps what I mean is best illustrated 
by an article which I recently read in a very 
brilliant, generous and-high-purposed journal 
which has for many years championed this 
mistaken and derogatory view of patriotism. In 
a recent article a correspondent described a 
pre-war friendship with a German family in 
one of the bombed cities of the Ruhr. He 
pictured—I am sure with truth and sincerity— 
the many admirable virtues of this particular 
German family. Because of them he wrote with 
obvious distaste of the “‘ pranging’’ and “‘ block- 
busting *’ to which such people were now being 
subjected—an understandable reaction to a 
certain baser kind of journalistic jubilation in 
which a very few English and a very large 
number of German journalists have engaged in 
the hour when their country was “ giving ”’ 
instead of “ taking’ it. But leaving aside a 
certain seeming failure to do adequate justice 
to the hard-wrought virtues required of the 
brave and long-trained men who to-day, in 
their attacks on Germany's war production, 
are night after night overcoming opposition 
as formidable as Nelson’s men overcame at 
Trafalgar and Wellington’s at Waterloo, the 
writer’s confusion of mind was shown in his failure 
to realise the fundamental difference between the 
family he described in Dortmund and the correspond- 
ing family—that of Billy Brown—in London Town. He 
appeared to see them as basically the same. Yet 
though in individual virtue there may not have been 
any radical difference, in political virtue there was, and 
still is, all the difference in the world. For the aggregate 
political or national attitude of the individual families 
of Germany has rendered possible the power and 
might of Hitler, the destroyer, while the aggregate 
political or national attitude of the individual families 
of England created in 1940 the one help and rock 
of the helpless all the world over against Hitler. 
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THINNING THE WOLF PACKS: ANOTHER U-BOAT MEETS ITS FATE. 
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‘* SPENCER,” WITH DEPTH-CHARGES, FORCES THE GERMAN SUBMARINE AGAIN 
TO SNEAK INTO A CONVOY. 
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A DEPTH-CHARGE FLIES THROUGH THE AIR (TOP-RIGHT) AFTER THE U.S. COASTGUARD 
CUTTER “SPENCER” SIGHTS A U-BOAT, WHICH PROMPTLY SUBMERGES. TO THE SURFACE. THE U-BOAT WAS TRAPPED TRYING 
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ERMAN submarine 
crews are finding life 

in the Atlantic somewhat 
hectic in these days, when 
the Allies, with their new 
anti-U-boat devices by sea 
and air, are causing them 
acute anxiety. On June 14 
the naval correspondent of 
Dr. Goebbels’ organ, * Vol- 
kischer Beobachter,’’ ad- 
mitted increasing losses, and 
a few days earlier, Admiral 
Gadow, the German naval 
expert, made the significant 
admission that the Battle 
of the Atlantic was going 
against Germany. He hoped 
that Admiral Doenitz, 
C.-in-C. of the German 
Navy, had “ something up 
his sleeve."’ Just before this 
admission, Mr. Churchill had 
announced that the first 
week of June was a record 
one for the Allies. It 
is believed that Doenitz’s 
system of “* wolf-packs ”’ is 
breaking down. It was de- 
vised to enable the skill of 
the few experienced U-boat 
*““aces"’ to operate for the 
benefit of large numbers of 
officers and men undergoing 
training at sea, by leading 
them in attack. With mass- 
produced U-boats and un- 
skilled conscript créws, the 
‘wolf-pack "’ system was 
essential—and it is failing 
because when the pack loses 
its leader, the tyros are in { SURFACING, THE U-BOAT IS IMMEDIATELY ASSAILED 
dire difficulties. WITH A RAKING FIRE FROM THE CUTTER’S GUNS. HER 
CONNING-TOWER IS BLASTED OPEN BY A DIRECT HIT. 
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SO ONE MORE U-BOAT MEETS ITS FATE. BEFORE SHE FINALLY PLUNGES, THE y ; THE SUBMARINE HAS VANISHED. HER REMAINING CREW HAVE PLUNGED INTO 


CUTTER’S LIFEBOAT, AT GREAT RISK, PICKS UP MEMBERS OF THE ENEMY CREW. > THE SEA, SWIMMING TO THE “ SPENCER.” ANOTHER U.S. CUTTER IN OFFING. 
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WILL say 

this for Mr. 
Robert Graves, 
who is now (with 
a colleague) 
writing a book 
about the use of 
the English 
language, that 
he resembles the 











MR. ROBERT GRAVES, CO-AUTHOR 
WITH MR. ALAN HODGE OF “ THE 
READER OVER YOUR SHOULDER,” English lan- 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, guage in refusing 


Mr. Graves, Professor of English Literature _ stay put.” 
at the Egyptian University in 1926, hasa Wh h fi 

long list of publications to his credit, in- en he first 
cluding ‘‘ I Claudius,” awarded the Haw- 
thornden and James fait Black Memorial 
Prizes for 1934, “ Sergeant Lamb of the 
Ninth” and “ Proceed, Sergeant Lamb.” 


appeared on the 
scene it was as a 
young ‘‘War 
Poet’ and 
‘Georgian Poet”’ (usually then bracketed with Siegfried 
Sassoon and Robert Nichols, who have since developed 
in their several ways) writing poems about fusiliers and 
charming imaginative lyrics with a nursery-rhyme lilt. 
Then he had a rush of brains to the head and wrote verses 
less euphonious, more deliberately ‘‘ modern,” and, 
consequently, less durable. Then he became a propa- 
gandist for ‘‘ modernity ’’ in verse and, in an auto- 
biography, an impatient caster-off-of-fetters to the tune 
of ‘‘ Good-Bye to All That ’’—as though the human race 
ever could say such a good-bye. Then he became a 
serious historical novelist with ‘‘ I Claudius’’ and its 
successors. And now, with his collaborator, he 
appears, in a long, learned and extremely amusing 
book, as a successor 
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“THE READER OVER YOUR SHOULDER”: A HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. By ROBERT GRAVES and ALAN HODGE.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


of the vowels; yet the French scribes had to write 
Saxon words in their legal records, and the Saxon 
scribes in submitting accounts in writing had to adopt 
a convention ‘of spelling which their masters would 
understand. Each district, too, had its different 
dialect. East Midland finally became the dominant 
one, but words were brought into it from other dialects 
with different spelling conventions. When at last a 
general convention was agreed upon, it was (and 
remains) a tissue of inconsistencies—the most serious 
handicap to English as a language for international use. 

“The termination ough, for instance, occurs in 
words as differently sounded as ‘ rough,’ ‘ cough,’ 
‘ thorough,’ ‘ though,’ ‘ through’ and ‘ hiccough,’ and 
the gh represents what was once an Anglo-Saxon 
guttural corresponding with the Greek letter chi. 
This guttural the Norman-French could not, or would 
not, pronounce: either they made an f sound of it, 
or they sounded the vowel and left out the consonant 
altogether. It is probable that this habit became 
fashionable among people of Saxon blood who wished 
to pass as members of the ruling caste (I may interrupt 
to say that the ‘th’ for the sibilants is alleged to 
derive from the fact that Charles V. had a lisp), and 
except in the North, where it lasted much later and 
still survives in many dialect words, the gh passed 
out of the spoken language and, in the written, 
remains merely as a historic relic. To the different 
pronunciation of vowels in different parts of the 
country these ough* words are sufficient witnesses ; 
as is the ch in ‘ Church,’ ‘ Christian,’ ‘ chivalry’ and 
‘pibroch’ to the inconsistency of the _ spelling 
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cannot act clearly; 
but we-all have 
our lapses, and I 
think some of the 
authors (e.g., 
“Q”’) on whom 











Mr. Graves and 
his colleague 
pounce might MR. ALAN HODGE, CO-AUTHOR WITH 
have been let MR. ROBERT GRAVES OF “ THE 
alone, on the READER OVER YOUR SHOULDER,” 
grounds that it is THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


impossible to be Mr. Hodge, B.A., Oxon., is already known 
voluminous to the public as a collaborator with Mr. 
Re Graves, for in 1940 they wrote “ The Long 
fluentandenthusi- pn fo cal ps has yg oy a 
: : short volume of poems. Mr. ge was in 
astic without Warsaw at the time of the Germans’ entry 
occasional lapses. into Poland and escaped with difficulty 
But (although I 
must admit that 


via the Baltic States. Joined the Ministry 
of Information. 

I myself might well have been naiied to their game- 

keeper’s tree with the others) I cannot help confessing 

that I have laughed a good deal at the outrageous 

specimens of loose writing which these authors have 

extracted from about fifty authors of our time. 

Their examination is microscopic. For instance, 
they take a paragraph from the pretentious Mr. Ezra 
Pound and make over twenty notes on it, of which this 
is a specimen: ‘25. Mixed Category. R. Crevel, 
Flaubert, H. James, Mr. Joyce, Rodker’s, Cumming’s. 
Mr. Joyce is probably called ‘ Mr.’ because he was 
alive when Ezra Pound wrote this, whereas Crevel, 
Flaubert and James were all dead ; but Mr. Cummings 

(not Cumming) was 
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to those Fowler 
brothers who wrote 
the King’s English. 

This is a_ book 
more easy to recom- 
mend (which I most 
heartily do) than to 
review. There are 
nearly 500 pages of 
it; and I can but 
indicate its scope and 
give a few illustra- 
tions. The end of 
that sentence makes 
me at once self-con- 
scious: I can imagine 
these lynx-like 
authors springing like 
lightning from their 
branch and saying, 
‘‘Tllustrations of 
what ? ’’—to which I 
can only reply: 
** Illustrations of the 
sort of vague use of 
English which they 
illustrate by illustra- 
tions from illustrious 
contemporary 
authors.” 

The book opens 
with a concise and 
crowded analysis of 
the English language 








also alive, and was 
entitled to the ‘Mr.’ 
So was Mr. Rodker.”’ 
It may be re- 
marked that, were 
the comments of this 
kind only, Mr. Graves 
and his collaborator 
might best have been 
employed as printer’s 
readers or ‘‘ correc- 
tors of the press.” 
But their net is more 
widely drawn than 
that extract might 
indicate, and they do 
firmly put their feet 
down on hundreds of 
bad sentences by 
people who might 
have taken more care 
about their English. 
Occasionally, I 
think, they overdo it. 
For instance: “In 
the following’ ex- 
ample, from Sir 
Walter Citrine’s ‘My 
Finnish Diary,’ the 
unnecessary words 
are due to geniality : 
‘The ice lay in 
patches somewhere 
about a dozen feet 








and its peculiar 
qualities ; which is 
simpler than some 
because of its lack of 
inflexions and 
genders, and more 
complicated than 
some because -of its mixed origins and utterly 
unphonetic confusion of pronunciations. The English 
are bewildered by the fact that the French make the 
sun masculine and the moon feminine (which at least 
seems to have some sense in it), and the Germans 
make the sun feminine and the moon masculine. 
Both French and Germans, trying to learn our 
language, are bewildered by the facts described in 
these paragraphs: ‘ The growth of English as a 
common language of conqueror and conquered had 
one great disadvantage: the slowness with which it 
arrived at a common convention for the pronunciation 
and spelling of words. Neither the French nor the 
Anglo-Saxons could form their mouths properly for 
the management of the other's language, particularly 


eleven of the Ju. 52s under attack. 
at right) pulls away after attacking. 





*” The Reader Over Your Shoulder.” A Handbook for Writers of 
English Prose. By Robert Graves and Alan Hodge. (Jonathan 


Cape; 18s.) 


U.S. MITCHELL BOMBERS AND LIGHTNINGS OF THE NORTH-WEST AFRICAN AIR FORCE SHOOT DOWN TWENTY-FIVE OUT OF A CONVOY 
OF THIRTY-FIVE AXIS AIR TRANSPORTS OVER THE SICILIAN STRAITS. 


THE TWELFTH IS ALMOST SUBMERGED. 


This remarkable battle picture from the Sicilian Straits, taken when twenty-five out of a convoy of thirty-five enemy transport ’planes were shot down, shows 
U.S. ‘plane (extreme left) has just completed its attack and starts to climb, while another U.S. aircraft (wing-tip 
Machine-gun bullets throw up spurts of water round the enemy machines, eleven of which are still in the air and one 


(not visible in our picture) is sinking rapidly. 


convention. The trouble is that the scribes had only 
twenty-six letters (of which x, k and q were redundant) 
to express forty-three common sounds.” 

All that is delightful to anyone who has rejoiced 
into commentaries on our strange, rich, poetic, 
intractable tongue, from Archbishop Trench to Logan 
Pearsall Smith—for Dr. Johnson and his kind were 
never able to put it into harness after the French 
fashion, which has been good for reasonable, lucid, 
limited French prose (and, as our authors remark, 
for rhetoric), but would have driven Rabelais to one 
more fantastic chapter. But, later, our authors come 
down to examples, and illustrate numerous kinds of 
wooliness, inexactitude and verbosity from sentences 
and paragraphs from contemporary authors, some of 
them undeservedly well known, but some of them 
justifiably eminent. I have always thought that a 
man who cannot express himself clearly cannot think 
clearly, and that a man who cannot think clearly 


ELEVEN JU. 52S ARE SEEN UNDER ATTACK AT WATER-LEVEL ; 


across in all sorts of 
shapes. The steamer 
made easy work of it 
and soon cut a chan- 
nel through, guided 
by the red and green 
lights which we saw 
swinging out at us. There was a lighthouse beyond, 
shooting its rays through the darkness.’ Since 
nobody expects ice to stand up on edge or to form 
in geometrical figures, and since lighthouses do not 
usually flash in daylight, this boils down to: ‘ Guided 
by red and green swinging lights, the steamer easily 
cut a channel through the patches of ice, which 
measured on an average two or three yards across. 
Beyond, a lighthouse flashed.’ ”’ 

This is, as I said, overdoing it, for we should not 
wish to reduce all our resounding and coloured prose to 
the level of the word-saving telegram ; and I must say 
that I prefer the vision of the lighthouse shooting its 
rays through thé darkness (which phrase conjures up 
the darkness) to the starkness of “‘ a lighthouse flashed.”’ 

One might as well cut out “‘ flashed "’ on the grounds 
that if it didn’t flash it wouldn't be a lighthouse. 
That way, in the end, we should return to animal 
grunts. 
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THE QUEEN WITH HER PEOPLE AT EAST LONDON’S “BLITZ FARM.” 


THE QUEEN .INSPECTING RUNNER BEANS GROWN AMONG THE CHICKENS AT “BLITZ FARM”: THE RABBITS, TOO, COME IN FOR THEIR SHARE 

ON A BOMBED-SITE ALLOTMENT IN THE BETHNAL HER MAJESTY TAKES A KEEN INTEREST IN ; OF ATTENTION AT THE MODEL FARM. THE 

GREEN AREA. THE ALLOTMENTS BELONG TO THE YOUNG PULLETS REARED ON THE BOMBED SITE, ANIMALS ARE MAINTAINED BY THE YOUNG 
BLITZED RESIDENTS. AS OF EVERY ACTIVITY OF THE RESIDENTS. 4 : FARMERS’ CLUB. 
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HILST his Majesty is 

with the Allied troops 

in North Africa, the Queen 
is seeing her people at home. 
After a day spent on duties of 
the Council of State, in the 
King’s absence, her Majesty 
recently visited a model 
farm and allotments hewn 
out of blitzed sites in the 
Bethnal Green area. There 
she saw good crops of vege- 
tables laid out in orderly 
rows, and fine pigs, chickens 
and rabbits, housed in the 
most up-to-date buildings 
made from débris of the 
buildings which have been 
blitzed. When the Queen 
was told that every inch 
of soil had been reclaimed 
from under 4 ft. of rubble, 
she said: “It’s amazing 
what hard-working people 
can do.”’ Children of all 
ages help to run this East 
London farm, and her 
Majesty was proudly shown 
“Nanny” the goat and 
“Tony” the pony by their 
keeper, Ernie Gander, aged 
thirteen, the youngest mem- 
ber of the Young Farmers’ 
Club established in the 
borough. ‘ 

2 at? SS 





A CORNER OF THE SPACE GIVEN OVER TO THE ALLOTMENTS IN THE BETH? $ 
GREEN AREA. THE QUEEN ADMIRES THE ORDERLY ROWS OF VEGETABLES 


“TONY,” THE FARM PONY, GETS A PAT: “Tony” IS LOOKED AFTER BY 


ROYAL VISIT TO THE PIGS: NOTE THE MOST UP-TO-DATE STIES, ALL MADE FROM ’ : 
THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE CLUB, ERNIE GANDER, AGED THIRTEEN. 


SCRAP MATERIAL COLLECTED LOCALLY. 
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THE KINGS NORTH AFRICA VISIT: 
INSPECTS THE AMERICAN FIFTH ARMY: 


MOBILE ARTILLERY AT 

A MARCH-PAST OF TROOPS 

AND FIGHTING VEHICLES 

DURING THE KING’S VISIT 

TO THE AMERICAN ARMED 

FORCES, WHEN HE TOOK 
THE SALUTE, 


HUNDREDS OF CONVALESCENT TROOPS WHO HAD BEEN BATHING SANG THE NATIONAL 
ANTHEM WHEN THE KING APPEARED. ON THE BALCONY OF THEIR BEACH PAVILION. 


HE KING, during 
his necessarily 
veiled visit to North 
Africa, borrowed his bat- 
man’s name. His lug- 
gage, when unloaded 
from the Service ’plane, 
was labelled ‘“‘ T. Jer- 
ram.” It was one 
incident in an _ unpre- 
cedented visit. It wasa 
busy time — conferences 
with military and politi- 
cal chiefs, visiting the 
Tunisian battlefield and 
Tunis itself, reviewing 
the American Fifth 
Army which captured 
Bizerta, investing 
Genera! Eisenhower with 
the Insignia of the 
Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, 
and many other activi- 
ties. One most success- 
ful encounter was un- 
official, when he drove 
out of Algiers on a 
sparkling Sunday to visit 
an Allied convalescent 
centre, where some 3000 
British and American 
troops were taking a 
dip in the warm, sun- 
kissed waters of the blue 
Mediterranean. From a 
small villa facing the 
} x [Continued opposite, 
~ AFTER TALKING TO THE CONVALESCENT TROOPS ON THE BEACH AND TAKING THE SALUTE THE KING AMONGST THE TROOPS ON THE BEACH, WHERE 
FROM THE PAVILION BALCONY, THE KING LEFT IN AN AMERICAN CAR AMID CHEERS. i : BECAME KNOWN, WEARING A PEAKED CAP, HE 





m THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY GENERAL MARK CLARK (RIGHT), WATCHES STREET-FIGHTING > r THE KING INSPECTING A PARADE OF AMERICAN SAILORS DURING HIS VISIT, ON 
TACTICS, WITH A RUNNING COMMENTARY BY AN AMERICAN BRIGADIER-GENERAL. } ; JUNE 15, TO UNITS OF THE U.S. AND BRITISH FLEETS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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IN SHIRT-SLEEVES AMIDST HIS DESERT 
SOLDIERS ON AN ALGERIAN BEACH. 


\-* 


AMERICAN INFANTRY 
PASSING THE SALUTING 
BASE DURING THE KINGS 
INSPECTION. HIS 
MAJESTY ALSO WATCHED 
A RECONSTRUCTION OF 
MODERN STREET 


FIGHTING, BATHERS AT THE CONVALESCENT HGME BEACH WERE TAKEN BY SURPRISE WHEN THE 


KING APPEARED AMONG THEM. HE IS SEEN WALKING BETWEEN THE MEN ON THE SANDS 


Continued.| 

beach, out of the veran- 
dah strolled the King 
in his _ shirt - sleeves. 
The bathers near by 
recognised him, and in 
a flash the word went 
to the men still splashing 
about in the _ water, 
“It’s the King.’” From 
all points the men raced 
up, most of them semi- 
nude and many sstill 
dripping with sea-water. 
There was a moment 
of strange silence, and 
then someone started 
up ‘‘God Save the 
King,’’ which was taken 
up com amore, as_ it 
swelled up with emo- 
tional significance from 
the mass of soldiers. 
Then the King was 
surrounded by masses of 
soldiers, laughing, cheer- 
ing, and telling him of 
their experiences. Four 
American flying nurses 
in trim blue and white 
uniforms were presented. 
“It was a great thrill 
for us to shake hands 
with him,” said one. 
“ This is fine, this is 
good,’’ said another. 

And so it was! 


BEFORE THE KING LEFT THE VICINITY OF THE BEACH, HE SHOOK HANDS WITH 


HE WAS QUICKLY SURROUNDED AS SOON AS HIS ARRIVAL 
OF THE SENIOR OFFICERS PRESENT WITH THE CONVALESCENT MEN. 


WHERE 
SEEN TALKING WITH SOME OF THE HUNDREDS OF MEN, 


c\ 
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THE PLAYING OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


ON BOARD A BRITISH BATTLESHIP, THE KING IS SEEN INSPECTING A PARADE $F 7 r THE KING TAKES THE SALUTE DURING 
AND GENERAL PATTON, 


HIS OWN SEAMEN. HE ALSO MET MANY MEN OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. i i WITH HIM ARE GENERAL MARK CLARK, SIR JAMES GRIGG 
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THE “V.C. BATTERY.” THE EPIC STAND OF 155th FIELD BATTERY | A 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM INFORMATION GIVEN 
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THE GLORIOUS HEROISM OF 155run BATTERY RA, WHOSE GUNNERS DEFIED OVERWHELMING ENEMY 


Following Field-Marshal Lord Milne’s disclosure in the House of Lords, when, including Mark VI. “ Tigers," of the 10th Panzer Division. These drove down 
in demanding more publicity for the Army, he referred to a battery of artillery the road from Mateur, and as they came into range the four 25-pounder | 
in Tunisia, where every officer and 95 per cent. of the men lay dead around guns of ““F"’ (for ‘‘ Freddy") troop leapt jnto action, No. 1, placed at the / 
their guns, on June 8 the military authorities released details of the heroic top of a slope to cover the Mateur approach, blazing at the enemy over open 
action of the 155th Battery, R.A., at Sidi Nsir on February 26 last. It was sights. Three tanks were knocked out and the road blocked. The enemy 
then held by the 155th and the 5th Hampshires. The orders were to gain time, now sent in lorried infantry, who presently turned the battery's southern flank 
for Beja defences, the key to the northern Allied line, were dangerously | under cover of a hill. Messerschmitt 109s swooped down repeatedly on the | 
threatened. On the 26th at 6.30 a.m., after heavy shelling by mortars at guns. By midday thirty German tanks with self-propelled guns and infantry 


Chekak Ridge, the Germans made an attack with infantry, guns and tanks, had worked round both flanks and opened small-arms fire at close range 


IN GIVEN 
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AT SIDI NSIR, WHO FOUGHT TO THE LAST GUN AND MAN. 


BY SIGNAL SERGEANT MICHAEL BENHAM, OF “F” TROOP, WHO SERVED No. 3 Gun. 


ISS"SATTERY O.°F 


Hi. Gog 


By 3 p.m. the battery might have saved itself in part had it concentrated 
all its fire on the attackers in its rear, but its orders were to protect the 
Hampshires, and the heroic “‘ V.C. Battery” suffered immolation. Our artist 
depicts the end of this. historic fight against heavy odds. A column of 
Mark IVs and VIs is racing along the Mateur road towards the heart of the 
battery positions, while others give covering fire from hull-down positions 
beyond. Messerschmitts above rake the guns with machine-gun and cannon 
fire. The position of “F" troop was desperate, but No. | gun holed the 
turret of a “ Tiger" leading the attack at some 50 yards, and two others 
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ATTACKS AT SIDI NSIR UNTIL EVERY GUN WAS DESTROYED AND THE CREWS LAY DEAD OR WOUNDED. 


were knocked out by it. The surviving tanks withdrew and shelled the guns 
over open sights, concentrating furious power on one gun at a time, killing 
detachments and smashing the guns by direct hits. No. |! gun, with two or 
three survivors, whose crew had proved heroes among heroes, again destroyed 
the leading enemy tank as it advanced, but a moment later it was destroyed 
with its remaining crew. The others fought on, an officer, batman, cooks 
any man alive—ran from gun to gun serving each in turn, to the last man 
and last round, to ranges of 10 yards. The “ V.C. Battery’ was extinguished. 
but it had held the road, and saved Beja. 
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‘4 OR some time past it has been apparent 
that the system of organisation of the 
Royal Air Force in this country was not 
entirely suitable to the recent developments 
of the world war. Whether it ever was so 
is a question which only those with more 
technical knowledge on the subject than my 
own can answer. The problem was admittedly 
not the same as that which the Germans 
had to solve. Their air fleets were essentially 
offensive weapons, while our system of commands was, in 
the first place, defensive. The system certainly worked 
well in the Battle of Britain, which was a defensive battle 
fought by British fighters against German bombers and 
their fighter escorts. In those circumstances no better 
organisation than Fighter Command could have _ been 
designed to fight the battle. 3ut even in those days 
we carried out small offensive actions for which it was 
necessary to draw from day to day combined forces from 
Fighter, Bomber and Coastal Command. Since then this 
process has greatly expanded, and I think I am right in 
saying that there have actually been occasions when naval 
torpedo-bombers have operated under the orders of Fighter 
Command. This might appear a double anachronism, 
first, because they were bombers, and, secondly, because 
they belonged to the Fleet Air 


OUR 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
TACTICAL AIR FORCE. 


NEW 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


It is obvious that, while there may be possible variations 
in detail, it is only by some such method of integration 
that the best results can be obtained in battle. As I have 
previously pointed out, it is incorrect to say that fairly good 
results cannot be obtained with a lesser measure of 
integration. When the balance is in favour of the side 
using these looser methods, when the battle for air supremacy 
has been won, they may suffice to win great victories and 
thus conceal their own deficiencies. But the margin is 
not wide enough for us to take risks of this nature. It is 
of vital importance that the most efficient methods con- 
ceivable should be instituted, that the last available ounce 
should be put into our offensive operations, and that nothing 
more should be left to chance than is inherent in the 
unavoidable uncertainties and accidents of war. These 
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an instruction from the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence that this experiment 
should be made the basis of a_ similar 
organisation at home, with the necessary 
modifications and expansions. Yet even before 
the North African scheme had proved itself, 
a number of keen minds on both sides had 
been at work upon the problém in its relation 
to the R.A.F. stationed in the United Kingdom 
and that part of the Army represented by Home 
Forces. I do not pretend to know the history of these discus- 
sions, but I can say that a great deal of the initiative came 
from the late A.O. Commanding-in-Chief Fighter Command, 
who has since gone to the Middle East, and that his work 
in this respect has been carried on by his successor. The 
names of Sholto Douglas and Leigh-Mallory will take a 
prominent place when the history of this development 
comes to be recorded, but that will not be for some time, 
and it is only proper that they should be at least mentioned 
to-day in connection with it. In similar circumstances, 
the French would put it that they have bien mérité de 
la patrie. 

In the announcements which have been made on the 
subject it has been stated that a signals organisation has 
been set up. I feel confident that this does not apply to 
the R.A.F. alone. It seems 
certain that the Army, on its 





Arm, which does not form part 
of the R.A.F. Yet there may 
well be a sufficient explanation, 
and, in any case, this cannot be 
called lack of co-operation. 
Nowadays Bomber Command 
comprises chiefly the heavy or 
medium-heavy bombers which 
are used for strategic bombing. 

For co-operation with land 
forces there was no specialisa- 
tion. Then, eighteen months 
ago, the Army Co-operation 
Command was formed, largely 
to provide training in co-opera- 
tion between land and air forces. 
It was a step in the right 
direction, but the results were 
somewhat disappointing, though 
squadrons which passed through 
this command are said to have 
formed the mainstay of the 
Tactical Force in North Africa. 
The hopes which had _ been 
raised that the Army Co- 
operation Command might 
eventually develop into a fight- 
ing command working hand in 
glove with the Army were not 
realised. I do not believe that 
this was the fault of Air 
Marshal Sir A. S. Barratt, but 
the fact remains that the 
command did not arouse 
enthusiasm. It may, indeed, 
well be that when the new 
tactical instrument was created 
this year some trouble was 
taken to find an entirely new 
name for it for this very reason, 
This new _ instrument, the 
Tactical Air Force, is not a 
command. It is * located ’’—to 
quote the odd official word—in 
Fighter Command, and is to 
contain all types of squadrons 
found suitable for direct support 
of land forces. It is to also 
contain its own maintenance 
units and signals organisation. 
The commander is Air Vice- 
Marshal J. H. D’Albiac, who 
is not yet fifty years of age, 
and who a year ago beat off the 
dangerous Japanese attack on 
Colombo, Air Marshal Barratt 
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side, has also had to form a 
signals organisation for the 
purpose. Here, again, I cannot 
go into detail, partly for lack .of 
technical knowledge, partly 
because it would not be wise 
to do so were I ever so well 
qualified. What can be safely 
said is that one of the most 
difficult and, at the same time, 
most fascinating features of 
modern warfare is to be found in 
the combination of operational 
and signals staff work: the 
provision of a quick and regular 
flow of information with a sifting 
or straining organisation which 
picks out the essentials and puts 
the commander in possession 
of the complete picture without 
over-burdening him with what 
is irrelevant. Communications 
do not work merely from front 
to rear, however; the system 
DENMARK must also be provided with 
RAY) leer innumerable cross-links, and 
} though a relatively high degree 
of skill and training is demanded 
of the personnel who work it, 
they must not be too highly 
tried. It is not possible or, 
indeed, necessary to make the 
machinery foolproof, but, on 
the other hand, it is no good 
taking into use machinery which 
only supermen in_ wireless 
telegraphy and telephony can 
be expected to operate. Op the 
other hand, one is always faced 
with the nightmare of a top- 
heavy, over-staffed organisation, 
which will clog itself with excess 
of oil. Neither the Army nor 
the R.A.F., and still less the 
Americans, have yet equalled the 
economical methods of the 
Germans, which produce effici- 
ency without overcrowding or 
undue waste of man-power. The 
new organisation is, of course, 
only one item among many 
which necessarily complicate the 
mechanism and tend to diminish 
the real combatant proportion 
of the Army. 
Whether the Tactical Air 








goes to Technical Training 
Command with the good wishes 





Force will prove the ideal 
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THE INVASION BOOT IS NOW ON THE OTHER LEG! A MAP ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
” 


LONDON NEWS IN JUNE 1940, WHEN GREAT BRITAIN STOOD IN HOURLY EXPECTATION OF A GERMAN 
INVASION, TO-DAY THE VARIOUS DISTANCES TO CONTINENTAL PORTS ARE AGAIN TOPICAL—-IN REVERSE. 


solution for which we have been 
waiting I cannot pretend to say ; 


of the senior officers of the 
Army, who best knew his work. 





It is the intention that the 
Tactical Air Force shall work 
with the Army as a single instru- 
ment, the two commanders shar- 
ing a single mobile headquarters 
during the progress of active 
operations. This was tried last 
March in the biggest exercises 
ever carried out in the United Kingdom, and enough evidence 
was then acquired to prove that with fuller experience it 
would transform the mechanism of co-operation, On that 
occasion fighters and bombers worked from the same aero- 
dromes and fresh squadrons were brought into the organisa- 
tion as required, My readers will hardly need to be reminded 
that the system was employed in the North African campaign, 
where satisfaction was expressed with its results, This country 
is often slow to adopt the best tactical methods, and in 
this particular instance it may well be that they could not 
have been adopted much earlier owing to lack of resources. 
When we do start to go ahead, however, we generally 
do so to some purpose, and in this war especially a great 
deal of initiative and resource has been displayed. It 
is notorious that in the early stages of the war our organisa- 
tion was far inferior to that of the Germans. The author 
of “ The Diary of a Staff Officer,"” who was fully aware of 
what resources we had at our disposal during the campaign 
in Franee and Kelgium, did not spare his criticism in this 
respect Now, let us hope, we are moving on still more 
profitable paths than those followed by the enemy and, 
‘voiding the mistakes which he has made, will arrive 
first at the goal 


by the growth of air power. 


Germany’s increasing headaches, displayed in a hundred different ways, of expected landings from Britain upon the coasts of 
occupied countries, were emphasised by the reports from Stockholm and Ankara that the enemy contemplate the abandon- 
ment of their bastions of the European Fortress, and to retire to their ramparts on the Rhine, into the Alps, Carpathians, and 
stretching through enanle and se the = oo Dniester from Odessa to ‘“~ 
existence the new Tactical Air Force, designed to work with the Army in t field, and placed under the command of Air H i : terms 
Vice-Marshal John Henry D’Albiac, soldier, sailor, marine and airman in turn, will give Hitler another headache. The creation in fairly strong terms—terms 
of a Tactical Air Force, within the Metropolitan R.A.F., is probably the first of a long series of reorganisations made necessary 
i Our map gives the invasion distances from principal British to Continental ports. 


are great enough in all conscience. The demand for 
combined speed and precision in the offensive grows more 
insistent as defensive tactics adapt themselves to armoured 
and mechanised warfare. So far the offensive has main- 
tained its ascendancy, but it cannot continue to do so if 
it fails to keep a move ahead of the contrivances of the 
defensive, to which so many able intellects are being 
applied. For Britain, the United States, and their Allies 
in the European theatre of the war there is an additional 
incentive to progress in the need to obtain a footing—or 
more than one footing—on the Continent, and to develop 
it into a victorious campaign, one of the hardest and most 
complicated tasks which can be set to any war machine. 
rhe Army has long demanded an organisation of this 
type, but it is only fair to admit that the Army is not itself 
qualified to shape the instrument which it requires, There 
exist many technical difficulties which only the R.A.F. 
can overcome, It is likewise only fair to point out, in view 
of past controversies and misunderstandings, that the 
R.A.F, went half-way, or perhaps a little more than half- 
way, to meet the Army. The immediate source of the new 
organisation is to be found in the success which attended 
the Tactical Force in North Africa. This success led to 


The announcement ‘on June 13, bringing into 


if it does not, then it must be 
improved. I have in the past 
often stated the case for the 
Army as regards air co-operation 


which unavoidably reflected 
upon the policy of the Air 
Ministry. But I believe in 
looking forward rather than back whenever it is possible 
to do so. It is cowardly to avoid polemics when the 
necessary results cannot be obtained without them, but 
no good purpose is likely to be served by keeping 
them up when matters are obviously moving in the right 
direction and good will is seen to be at work on both sides. 
At the same time, it is apparent that the Navy is gradually 
being relieved of some of the handicaps under which it 
has been working. Some of these handicaps have not been 
generally known; others were revealed by the passage 
up-Channel of the German warships from Brest, an incident 
which struck the public a blow in the face. Much of the 
improvement has come about with expansion of production 
at home and American aid from across the Atlantic, and 
there can be no doubt that a state of plenty provides a 
solution to many of the most forbidding problems. But 
that is not all. The improvement has also come about as 
a result of the broadening of men’s minds and of their 
recognition of the present trend of warfare. The three 
fighting services have their own particular technicalities, 
in which it would be folly for outsiders to interfere, but it 
is now more clear than ever before that they must be 
worked together as a single instrument of war. 
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BATTLE SCENES OF THE HEROIC FIGHT OF 155TH R.A. BATTERY AT SIDI NSIR. 
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SCENES OF THE HEROIC ACTION BY THE I55TH FIELD BATTERY AT SIDI NSIR: ‘¢%2. 2° S57 oo a eae a 


A CRIPPLED ENEMY TANK, ONE OF MANY KNOCKED OUT BY THE BATTERY. gd . 9 
A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE GUN POSITION OF F TROOP OF THE I55TH, 
ee rc Pa = re 
= Z - : OF SIDI NSIR, LOOKING TOWARDS CHEKAK RIDGE. 
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THE LEFT LIFS HUNTS GAP, CELEBRATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE “ V.C. 
BATTERY’S ” EPIC ACTION. IN CENTRE, MONTAGUE FARM, AND RIGHT, KSAR MEZENAR. 








FRENCHMAN’S HILL AND HUNTS GAP, ON THE. ROAD TO BEJA. SIDI NSIR LIES 
IN THE HILLS TWELVE MILES EAST OF HUNTS GAP, 
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“ yim’s BACK” IN THE VALLEY OF SIDI NSIR, WITH THE SINGLE-TRACK RAILWAY. ; HAMPSHIRE FARM, WHICH LAY IN THE FLANK OF THE BATTERY, WHOSE ORDERS 
HEREABOUTS WERE THE I55TH BATTERY AND THE 5TH HAMPSHIRES. i WERE TO COVER THE HAMPSHIRES AND PREVENT THE ENEMY ADVANCE ON BBJA. i 
; - 


Among the extraordinarily brave episodes of this war by members of the Forces, none | stationed on an isolated hill near Sidi Nsir railway station in the hills east 
can excel the Spartan courage of the 155th Field Battery, R.A., at Sidi Nsir. On | of Hunts Gap, their objective being to prevent the enemy on the Mateur road 
pages 706-707 the story of their undaunted spirit is illustrated by our Special Artist, } from reaching Beja, whose capture would have rendered the Medjez-el-Bab salient 
Captain Bryan de Grineau, from information personally supplied by Sergeant Benham, untenable, and transport to and from Algerian ports extremely difficult. The fall ot 
one of the few survivors of the epic battle, where the Battery, although surrounded, Beja might have considerably prolonged Axis resistance in Tunisia. The * V.C. 
assailed by vastly superior numbers, battered by heavy mortars, tanks, small arms, Battery,"’ as it has been justly styled, stopped the enemy, although all but a handful 
and assailed from the air, held the enemy at bay until the last gun and last of its gallant men died for their country. These pictures illustrate various features 
round of ammunition had gone. Five men, including their commanding officer, Major | of the terrain in Sidi Nsir connected with this historic fight, which might well be 
Raworth, are prisoners-of-war. The Battery, supporting the Sth Hampshires, was | described as a modern Thermopyle 
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A “WOOLWORTH CARRIER”: FIRST 


7. Aircraft Hangar; 8. Cinema Projector; 9. Wireless Room; 10. Photographer; 11. Stores; 12. Hold; 
30. Passage; 31. Aircraft Pilots’ Cabins; 32. Quarter Deck; 33. Communications; 34. Crew’s Re 
and Berthing; 44. Bulk Stores; 45. Hold; 


1. Laundry 2. Sick Bay; 3. Operating Theatre; 4. Stores; 5. Aviation Stores: 6. Cafeteria; 
23. Shop; 24. Gyro Room; 25. Engineers’ Stores; 26. Stores; 27. Pumps; 28. Hold; 29. Parachute Compartment ; 


Recent revelations of the victorious turn in the Battle of the Atlantic have 
referred to various new weapons now being employed against U-boats. By 
no means the least effective of these are the new escort carriers, operating in 
numbers with the British and American Navies, and popularly known as 
‘‘ Woolworth Carriers."" One of these vessels—a former American merchant- 
ship converted to its present design—forms the subject of our artist's drawing, 
which illustrates for the first time many interesting points of the new type. 
At present, escort carriers are mainly employed in closing the Atlantic gap 
over which shore-based aircraft are unable to operate, but in the future they 


AIRCRAFT 
LIFT. 


are likely to play a very important part in the coming battles against the 
Japanese Navy in the Pacific. Many of them are conversions of cargo vessels 
chosen for their seagoing qualities, some are the result of converting new 
vessels under construction on the stocks, and considerable numbers are being 
built both here and in America as a completely new type of weapon. The 
ship shown in our drawing was visited some time ago by the King, who 
inspected her arrangements with interest. Driven by Diesel engines, she has 
no funnels, the exhausts coming out over the side. Her bridge and masts 
are placed outboard, leaving a clear and unobstructed flight deck, connected 


| 
| 
| 
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DETAILS OF THE NEW-TYPE ESCORT VESSELS W 
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(Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, from sketches made in an ¢ 
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GIVING VITAL AIR COVER TO OUR CONVOYS [IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


16. Stokers’ Mess: 17. Chief Engineer's Office; 18. Fans; 19. Captain’s Cabin; 20. Ward Room; 21. Officers’ Galley; 22. Soda Fountain ; 
38. Loud Hailer; 39. Flying Control Officer; 40. Bridge; 41. Coding Rooms; 42. Deck Offices: 43. Crew's Mess 


SSELS WHICH ARE 


12. Hold; 13. Officers’ Cabins; 14. Aero Fitters’ Shop; 15. Diesel Engines : 

34. Crew’s Reading Room; 35. Crew’s Berthing; 36. Bulk Stores; 37. Deep Ballast Tanks; 
45. Hoid; 46. Ballast; 47. Passages; - 48. Stores. 

by a lift to a hangar below, which accommodates more than a dozen standard and a well-stocked shop at which any normal requirerients may be purchased. 

naval aircraft. This and other interesting features will be illustrated in The working quarters include aviation repair shops and stores, a compartment 

greater detail in drawings to appear in a future issue of ‘‘ The Illustrated for the drying and packing of parachutes, and a commodious laundry. The ship 

London News.” Features of the ship include the great roominess of her is well protected by a number of guns of various types. When, in March, Colonel 

has commodious cabins for officers and very spacious crew Knox, Secretary of the U.S. Navy, referred to new auxiliary aircraft carriers 

quarters, many of the men sleeping in berths instead of the more usual it was stated that these were ex-merchant vessels of more than 17,000 tons displace- 

hammocks; up-to-date amenities such as a cafeteria deck, on which the crew ment, propelled by Diesel engines of the Busch-Sulzer type at a speed of 

are fed by the “help yourself"’ system; a large and fully equipped soda 16°5 knots, armed with light anti-aircraft weapons and machine-guns, and 

an innovation strange to, but very popular with, the British crews ; carrying up to thirty fighter aircraft or from fifteen to twenty torpedo-bombers 


interior—she 


fountain 


sketches made in an escort carries by permission of the Admiralty.) 
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H.M.S. “BITER” SHOWS HER TEETH: ESCORT CARRIER’S FIVE-DAY BATTLE. 
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A BROADSIDE VIEW OF H.M.S. * iter,” HOME FROM HER PARTICIPATION IN THE RECENT FIVE-DAY 
BATTLE AGAINST U-BOATS., IT WAS HER AIRCRAFT WHICH FIRST SPOTTED AND ATTACKED THE ENEMY. 








a 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “BITER."" A CONVERTED AMERICAN MERCHANTMAN, SHE IS ONE OF THE NAVY'S NEW ‘WOOLWORTH CARRIERS,"’ SO CALLED BECAUSE OF THEIR 4 
POCKET SIZE. (INSET) CAPTAIN E.,M. C. ABEL SMITH (RIGHT), THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF H.M.S. “‘BITER,’’ WITH COMMANDER J. A. AGNEW. ’ 

H.M.S. “ Biter,"’ one of the new escort carriers to day playing an important aircraft, destroyers and other warships then joined in the defence against a fierce 





and prolonged attack by a large number of U-boats, two of which were certainly 
issue), was the vessel first opening the recent five-day battle against U-boat destroyed, three probably destroyed, and others damaged. So effective were the 
packs in the Atlantic. It was “ Biter's"’ aircraft which first spotted two enemy tactics of the air and surface escort forces that most of the engagements were 
submarines lying in wait for valuable convoys, and promptly attacked with depth- fought many miles distant from the convoys, and 97 per cent. of the ships reached 
charges and machine-gun fire, causing the U-boats to dive. Shore-based and naval | harbour in safety and without having been molested. 


part in the war against U-boats (and details of which appear elsewhere in this 
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THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA: FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL. 

















THE MAN WHOSE PIONEER WORK IN NORTH AND EAST AFRICA LAID THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE RECENT ALLIED SUCCESSES 
IN TUNISIA. FIELD-MARSHAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, WHO SUCCEEDS THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW AS VICEROY. 


Field-Marshal Wavell is the first professional soldier to be appointed Viceroy of | with the Russians—he speaks Russian fluently—and in Palestine. In 1938 he 
India, and the importance of the choice lies in the new Viceroy’s wide experience was appointed G.O.C., Southern Command, and in September 1939 he took over 
of India, his remarkable organising and administrative capabilities and his excep the command of the Middle East. In July 1941 he became C.-in-C., India, his 
tional knowledge of Indian government. Sir Archibald Wavell served in the South work there being interrupted in January and February 1942, when he became 
African War with the Black Watch and in 1908 on the North-West Frontier supreme military and naval commander in the Pacific He accompanied the 
In the last war he held various Staff appointments in France, as liaison officer Prime Minister on his recent visit to the U.S Photograph by Harlip 
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PANTELLARIA—A SCENE OF UTTER RUIN: | T 
LOOKED LIKE WHEN OUR TROOPS | L 
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—“ ,« “ BULLDOZER” AT WORK IN THE DOCK AREA OF PANTELLARIA, ~ 7 - _ t —— 
WHERE IT HAD TO CUT A SWITCHBACK TRACK THROUGH THE RUINS i AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF BOMB-SHATTERED BUILDINGS, PRISONERS OF PANTELLARIA’S FORMER ~f ae 
BEFORE ALLIED TRANSPORT COULD PROCEED INTO THE ISLAND. i GARRISON AWAIT EMBARKATION FROM THE ISLAND. 3 i 
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sh alin tention Ia een . CRAFT ON THE ISLAND'S ONLY 

[ THE WHITE CROSS OF SURRENDER LAID OUT ON PANTELLARIA’S fy AIRFIELD, WHICH WAS SsUB- 
BOMB-PITTED AIRFIELD, WHERE THE FIRST ALLIED AIRCRAFT, A JECTED TO ALMOST CONTINUOUS i 
HURRICANE PILOTED BY SERGEANT H. E. LOVE, HAS JUST LANDED. | _ BOMBING DURING THE ASSAULT. 
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{ APPROACHING THE DOCKS, OUR LANDING PARTIES FOUND THIS SCENE OF UTTER RUIN, CLAMBERING OVER HUGE BLOCKS OF SHATTERED MASONRY, ALLIED TROOPS ~} if 


2 
WITH SMASHED ENEMY INVASION BARGES PILED UP AGAINST THE QUAYS. PATROL WHAT ONCE WERE STREETS IN A SEARCH FOR STRAY ENEMY TROOPS. i 
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A brief description of the shattering effect of the Allied bombardment of outpost. The docks had been reduced in places merely to piles of rubble. | co 
Pantellaria appears earlier in this issue, with a view from the air of the Smashed, twisted and still-smouldering enemy invasion barges and other | § th 
white cross of surrender laid out by the defeated garrison. How the utter vessels lay piled up against the quays and sunk in the harbour as our troops 4 TI 
ruin and chaos of the island appeared to the eyes of our landing troops is approached to take possession of the island. Such, indeed, was the utter | : be 
seen in these pictures taken during the occupation of the fallen Italian | wreckage of the harbour and its approaches that before Allied transport i &§ de 
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UIN: | THIS IS WHAT THE SHATTERED ISLAND 
OPS LANDED TO TAKE _ POSSESSION. 
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»f ADMIRAL PAVESI, THE ITALIAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF PANTEL- bi 
ALLIED LANDING TROOPS TAKING UP POSITION BESIDE A KNOCKED-OUT COASTAL GUN DURING THE EARLY ] LARIA, WITH A SENIOR ITALIAN OFFICER, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER 


i STAGES OF THE OCCUPATION OF THE ISLAND. HE HAD AGREED TO UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 












































| AN IMPRESSION OF THE TITANIC 
ALLIED AIR ONSLAUGHT CAN , 
BE GAINED FROM THIS r NAVAL GUNFIRE, WHICH CONTRIBUTED TO THE BATTERING OF 
PICTURE OF THE ISLAND, THE PORT AND SUBSEQUENT FALL OF THE ISLAND, KNOCKED OUT 
WREATHED IN SMOKE. THIS PILL-BOX COVERING THE ENTRANCE OF THE HARBOUR, 
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ANOTHER PICTURE OF OUR SOLDIERS SEARCHING THE BROKEN RUINS ~ 4 SCENE IN THE DOCK AREA AFTER THE ISLAND HAD SURRENDERED. THERE 1S NOT 
OF PANTELLARIA DURING THE ROUNDING-UP OF THE ENEMY GARRISON. A HABITABLE BUILDING LEFT FROM THE ALLIED BATTERING. 


, 
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could make its way into the island a switchback track had to be cut from and shattered blocks of masonry, over which our soldiers clambered in a 
the waterfront by a “ bulldozer,"’ which is seen at work in one of our pictures. | search for stray enemy troops who, ignorant of the surrender, might still be 
The capital itself, to all intents and purposes, no longer existed, and what had operating among the ruins. The island's solitary airfield was in no better 
been the main street could not be deciphered from the widespread scene of | state, its bomb-pitted surface and smashed and burnt-out aircraft presenting 
desolation in which bomb craters alternated with mountainous piles of rubble something of a problem to the first of our aircraft to land there. 
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LASTIC was the name given by popular consent 
to bakelite, the first truly plastic material in 
the definition of its inventor, Dr. Baekeland ; and the 
name has stuck. But plastic is not a noun: it is an 
adjective fitting many things, from the potter’s clay 
to putty, that have not the qualities the inventor 
sought to impart to his material. A true plastic is 
‘‘a solid which at ordinary temperatures allows of 
appreciable and permanent change of form when 
subjected to mechanical stress.’’ It must there- 
fore have elasticity and rigidity, and the scientific 
description bestowed on it at birth was that of a 
synthetic resin. 

A synthetic resin is a solid or semi-solid, 
simulating natural resins, or gums, such as rosin, 
copals, damars, lac, shellac, in being insoluble in 
water, and plastic when heated or pressed, but 
endowed with qualities that they have not. The 
natural resin fulfils the purpose for which Nature 
intended it, and fulfils it well. The purpose of the 
chemist is to fit his synthetic resins for other work 
besides: to harden them, to stiffen them, or to 
make them more pliable; to remedy their 
susceptibility to heat or dissolution by solvents. 
He vulcanises rubber, a peerless plastic in its own 
province, to harden it; or searches coal-tar for 
ingredients to build up an entirely new fabric. 
Dr. Baekeland, experimenting with formaldehyde 
and phenol—which had invited many chemists 
before him to try what they could make of it— 
succeeded, where they had failed, in converting it, 
by the right application of the right heat, into 
the compound which had all the properties he 
sought. It was an artificial solid that could be 
moulded and shaped, yet would set hard; heat 
would not melt it; it would resist dissolution 
by solvents or corrosion by acids. In short, his 
bakelite was his ideal plastic. 

Its primary materials were phenol or carbolic 
acid and formaldehyde, a wood distillation product, 
and in its success became the spearhead of the 
vanguard of the mighty army of modern plastics, 
but led chemists to seek with him cheap and easily 
accessible chemicals in making them. Phenol comes 
from coal-tar, and formaldehyde can also be 
produced synthetically out of the same universal 
provider: so that coal-tar plastics are now the big 





A PIECE OF NYLON FABRIC, FLEXIBLE AS CLOTH. 
Nylon fabric is an extreme example of polymerisation of a compound which was originally 


intended to be drawn into fibres, but by suitable chemical treatment 
a substance which could be woven into a fabric as flexible 


(By Courtesy of Imperial Chemical Industries, Lid.) 


battalions in whose ranks are all, or nearly all, the 
intermediaries the mind of the chemist desires for 
his synthetic efforts. 

In the wake of these coal-tar plastics, or marching 
with them, were the efforts to see what could be done 
with the synthetic resins. Natural resins are rosin, 
copals, damars, lac (shellac), which all do very well 
in the sphere to which Nature called them, but not so 
well when summoned out of it. They are insoluble 
in water; they are plastic when heated or pressed ; 
but there they stop, because they spread instead of 
solidifying when overheated. It was the object of 
the chemists who persevered with them to produce 
synthetic resins that would stimulate their virtues 
and add to them those of rigidity and elasticity. 
In a long-continued struggle with such refractory 
materials, they succeeded in making synthetic resins 
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THE PLASTIC FUTURE. 


By E. S. GREW. 


that will harden into indoor furnishings in the building 
industry ; or supply parts in aircraft or motor bodies ; 
or will provide insulating material in the electrical 
industry ; or linings in chemical plants. _The recogni- 
tion of their success is discernible in the title per- 
missively accorded to the whole body of plastics as 
that of “synthetic resins and allied plastics.” 
A synthetic resin to bind cement is announced. 
Nevertheless, in this recognition of their place 
in the evolutionary movement, it is the tail that wags 
the horse, for the main body of plastics follows the 
coal-tar vanguard ; though auxiliaries are on the wings. 





MOULDING BAKELITE BOWLS: THE FINISHED ARTICLE. 


The moulds are of hardened steel and are heated after the moulding powder 

has been poured in. The hydraulic press then closes down ; the moulding powder 

becomes plastic owing to the heat and is forced by the pressure into every part 

of the mould. After a few seconds, or minutes, the hydraulic press lifts again 

and the finished bowis are automatically ejected from the moulds by “ pins” 
underneath. (By Courtesy of Bakelite Lid.) 


From the units of the 
vanguard come phenol, 
urea, formaldehyde, 
phthalic anhydride, 
naphthalene, acetylene. 
The list of their pro- 
ducts much further 
extended leads into a 
maze of chemical labels, 
such as furturols or 
chlorinated compounds, 
each with its distinctive 
plastic performance, 
meaning much to the 
chemist but: little to 
the man in the queue. 

It is convenient to 
group all the thousand- 
and-one plastics into 


coal - tar products, 
cellulose plastics, 
derived from plant 


tissue, protein plastics, 
rubber plastics and 
petroleum plastics. 
They are recognisable 
in what they provide 
for use. The cellulose 
plastics form gun-cotton and nitro-cellulose (explosives), 
collodion, celluloid for piano keys, cycle pumps, cello- 
phane, toys and cinema films, and play an important 
part in artificial-silk fibres. Because celluloid is 
combustible its toys are not praiseworthy examples of 
its usefulness ; but recent treatment of celluloid films 
makes them smoulder instead of catching alight. 
Protein plastics, from the protein of milk, provide 
the casein which is the basis of the long-standing 
galalith and xylonite that still hold their own on the 
toilet table and elsewhere. From the soya bean 
Mr. Henry Ford elicits material for his motor-car 
bodies and accessories. The petroleum plastics are 
in their infancy, but their propagandists predict a 
future for them rivalling that of the coal-tars. Examples 
of rubber plastics were long ago furnished in 
the vulcanisation of rubber and in ebonite. By 


was converted into 
as cloth. 


different objects as mater‘al and bristles. 
fibres, are so polymerised as to stiffen into bristles. 
‘By Courtesy of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.) 














long-continued manipulation of his p1imary materials 
the chemist continually imposes new properties on 
his plastics. The most striking of them are those of 
transparency. In the acrolein series, a material was 
evolved surpassing glass in limpidity and brilliance. 
One of the early examples figured at an exhibition of 
modern glass-making, where a stick of it as long as an 
office ruler could be looked through all its length as if it 
were without substance. Other examples of transparent 
plastics are the moulded shields that protect the bomber 
pilot or the domed cupolas of the powerful craft which 
speed to pick him up if he bales out into the sea. 
None will suppose that these inventions are the 
outcome of happy chance. The fruitful combinations 
begin at the bottom of the ladder by a consideration 
of the molecules, which are the smallest building 
bricks of the elements that the chemist combines. He 
has to judge how and why they combine, and in the 
most subtle of his effects he has to begin by consider- 
ing how to polymerise his molecules. That is a hard 
word which, simplified, means the science of making 
big molecules out of small ones. Rubber, cellulose 
and resins have giant molecules, or super polymers, 
whose presence allows rubber to stretch and the 
cellulose of cotton to run to long fibres. The chemist’s 
problem was how to induce the small molecules of 
two uniting chemicals into one big molecule. It was 
effected in the example of nylon, which began its 
career as a fibre, by inducing the two chemicals to 


join their diverse molecules end to end like a chain ~ 


of paper-clips, and they were not very long clips. Ten 
of them would only reach the millionth of an inch, 
and at first they were mingled all ways like straws in 
a haystack. But another wave of the chemist’s wand 
and they formed themselves in parallel lines, so that 
the nylon threads became stiff bristles. Such is a 
rough-and-ready description of polymers and 
polymerisation, which, when science can control 
them, will make us willing pensioners of a plastic age. 

It is, nevertheless, advisable to temper our expecta- 
tions about the immediate prospects of plastics. We 
have much to be thankful for in the production of the 
glass-like plastics, because they have afforded pro- 
tection to the airman in the pilot’s cabin; and in the 
acrylic ester plastics we have arrived at new synthetic 
materials for dentures, and even for artificial teeth, 
on the one hand, while, on the other, the remarkable 





A HEAVY BRUSH, COMPOSED OF NYLON BRISTLES. 
It is interesting to note that the plastic material Nvlon can be made into two such very 


In the latter, the organic fibres, primarily thread 


properties of Perspex promise us plastic ophthalmic 
lenses for our spectacles and other lenses for opera- 
glass oculars and objectives, view-finders and simple 
camera objectives. This is a British departure; in 
America, at very great cost, a ‘‘ glass’’ has been 
prepared for which better properties are promised. 

But when expectation dwells on a future of a plastic 
aeroplane, or a plastic motor-car, it runs ahead of the 
facts. It is doubtful if an all-plastic car is a possibility 
and it would not be a commercial proposition; but 
plastic materials can, and do, form a large proportion 
of the fittings of a car. Similarly with the aeroplane. 
We shall not have an all-plastic ‘plane, but we may 
have a plastic plywood ‘plane, and do fit the ‘plane 
with many plastic accessories. Similarly, with the all- 
plastic house, for which, at any rate, some progress 
has been made with an experimental one in Scotland 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 


SERGEANT SYDNEY COHEN. 
The “ King of Lampedusa” is the 
name given to Sergeant Cohen, pilot 
of a Swordfish who received the 


MR. WILLIAM WALCOT. 
The distinguished etcher, water- 
colourist and architect, Mr. Wal- 
cot died as the result of an acci- 
dent recently. Beginning as an 
architect, he became less inter- 
ested in planning buildings than 
in making architecture the subject 
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MISS DOROTHY PAGET LEADS 


IN HER NEW 
DERBY WINNER, STRAIGHT DEAL. 


Miss Dorothy Paget won the New Derby at Newmarket 
on June 19 with her colt, Straight Deal, ridden by T. Carey. 
The colt won by a head from Umiddad, with Nasrullah 
third. It is believed that Miss Paget is the only owner 
ever to win the Grand National and the Derby. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 


SIR WILLIAM GOSCHEN. 
The Hon. Sir William Goschen, 
chairman of the London Hospital 
since 1931, ditd on June 16. 
After leaving Oxford, he became 
a partner in the family private 
banking firm of Fruhling and 
Goschen. At the end of 1940 he 
gave up banking, but retained 
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GROUP CAPT. E. H. FIELDEN. 
Group Captain E. H. Fielden, 
Equerry and Captain of the King’s 
Flight since 1936, who accompanied 
His Majesty in the Service aero- 


“‘ surrender ” of Lampedusa during 
a forced landing on the island while 
the Allied air attack was at its 
height. Sergeant Cohen still has the 
“* surrender ”’ document. 
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: City interests. 

A supporter of 

many charities 


plane in which he flew to North 

Africa. He was in the R.A.F. 

from 1924-29; the R.A.F. Reserve, 
1929. 
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COLONEL LORD BURNHAM. 
Lord Burnham, D.S.O., who served with distinction 
in the South African War and the 1914-18 war, died 
on June 14. He was a grandson of the founder of 
the “‘ Daily Telegraph’ and the younger son of the 
first Baron Burnham. yr in 1864, he was educated 
at Eton. 


panne ee ge 
MRS. BURNETT SMITH. 
Mrs. Burnett Smith, “ Annie S. Swan,” the novelist, 
died on June i7, at the age of eighty-three. She had a 
long list of well-contrived and well-written tales to 
her credit, and her monthly articles in “‘ Women at 
Home” made her known to thousands of women. 
She was also a very popular lecturer. 
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H MR. ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 

The Labour Party Conference has appointed Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P., to the treasurership of the 
party. He got 1,253,000 votes and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison 926,000. Mr. Greenwood has hitherto had 
a seat in the Executive as deputy leader of the 

Parliamentary Labour Party. 
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SIR STEPHEN GASELEE. 

f Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the Foreien 
Office from 1920, Sir Stephen Gaselee died on June 16 
In 1908 he was elected to a Fellowship at Magdalene 
shortly after taking up the duties of Pepys Librarian 
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THE NEW C.-IN-C., INDIA: GENERAL SIR CLAUDE JOHN EYRE AUCHINLECK. 

The new Commander-in-Chief, India, and Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 

is General Auchinleck. He succéeds Field-Marshal Wavell, who has been pees Vonew. 

General Auchinleck’s entire military career has been spent in the Indian Army, and he has : : : 

already served as C.-in-C. in that country. He was appointed C.-in-C., Middle East, in July He first went to the Foreign Otice. as temporary clerk, 
1941, but relinquished his position to General Alexander after the retreat to E! Alamein. during the 1914-18 war. 
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TACTICAL TO BE c OF THE R.A.F. MISSION IN 

AIR MARSHAL SIR JOHN T. BABINGTON. 
Formerly Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Technical Training Com 


——— 
A.0.C.-IN-C., TECHNICAL TRAINING 
AIR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR BARRATT. 


ir Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Army Co-operation Command, since 


THE NEWLY-FORMED MOSCOW : 


D’ALBIAC. 


Oo BE COMMAND : ; THE A.O, COMMANDING 


AIR FORCE: AIR VICE-MARSHAL J. H. 


The creation of a Tactical Air Force of the R.A.F., based on this 
1940, Air Marshal Sir Arthur Sheridan Barratt has now been appointed country and under the command of Air Vice-Marshal John Henry mand, Air Marshal Babington has been appointed head of the R.A.F 
to be A.O.C.-in-C., Technical Training Command. He was Air Officer D’Albiac, has been announced. In 1940 Air Vice-Marshal D’Albiac i Mission to Moscow. Air Officer Commanding R.A.F., Halton, 1934-36: 

-inC., British Air Forces, in France in 1940, and prior to that } was Air Officer Commanding British Air Forces in Greece and in the {| No. 24 (Training) Group, 1936-38; Far East, 1938-41. He was born 
Commandant, R.A.F. Staff College, Andover, 1936-39. previous year he was at the Imperial Defence College. i in 1891 and served in the 1914-18 war 
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LAND AND AIR WARFARE: NEW AND 
IMPROVED WEAPONS OF 


ATTACK. 
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NK DESTROYER OUT ON TEST: THE M.I2 IS A 155-MM. FIELD GUN, MOUNTED 
ON A MEDIUM TANK CHASSIS. 


The M.12, a 155-mm. field gun, mounted on a medium tank chassis, has all the speed and mobility 

of a tank and can be brought into action much more quickly than the ordinary type of field gun. 

This mighty tank destroyer is among the latest of the United States Army’s armoured artillery, and 

it is shown in our photograph passing over the “ washboard” test—corrugated concrete roadway—on a 
testing ground somewhere in America. 
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THE LATEST VERSION OF THE HALIFAX: THE MARK II., SERIES IA, FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT ON EARLIER TYPES. 


Like all other aeroplanes still in production, the Halifax has greatly improved in the course of its recent 
version embodies numerous structural and aero-dynamic improvements which have resulted in a great advance in its performance. 
An important feature is the increased rate of climb. The modifications include a changed nose giving an improved view for the bomb- 
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ORIGINALLY GERMAN, NOW AMERICAN’ AN ENEMY WEAPON, CAPTURED IN TUNISIA, 
WHICH CAN WORK BOTH WAYS, WAS TURNED AGAINST ITS FORMER OWNERS. 


This German tank destroyer, captured by American troops during a battle against the Tenth Panzer 

Division in Central Tunisia, can work both ways. Equipped with a 75-mm. gun and dual controls, 

it operates both forwards and backwards. A U.S. Ordnance Salvage Crew_reconditioned it and painted 

a star on it; an American crew took charge, and went into battle with it, turning it in the direction 
in which it would do most good—against the enemy. 


MERLIN 22 ENGINES. 





ONE OF THE U.S. ARMY’S NEWEST WEAPONS: A “ POCKET- 
SIZE” MACHINE-GUN KNOWN AS THE M.3 SUB-MACHINE-GUN. 
This new and handy weapon, product of the United States, is small enough 


development. This latest 


aimer and the installation of a Boulton Paul four-gun turret in the dorsal pesition in place of the earlier two-gun turret. The to be carried in a brief-case. Known as the M.3 sub-machine-gun, this 


bomb-aimer is equipped with a Vickers “‘K ” gun, firing through the nose. 


weapon is quickly taken to pieces and fires 450 rounds of ammunition a 
minute. Our picture shows Colonel R. Studler, of the U.S. Army Ordnance 
‘Department, demonstrating its uses. 





A NEW AMPHIBIOUS TRUCK, CARRYING A LOAD OF FULLY-EQUIPPED U.S. TROOPs, 
RUNS ALONG THE SAND. IT WEIGHS 24 TONS, 


simultaneously with the U.S. Navy Department's announcement that a powerful Army and Navy 

amphibious force has been formed, comes this picture of the U.S. Army’s new 2j-ton amphibious 

truck, Details of her performance, both in water and on land, have not so far been released, but she 

can carry a good load of fully-equipped men, and it is believed that trucks of this type will prove 
very useful in any future operations against the enemy. 


BRITAIN TRAINS GLIDER PILOTS IN NIGHT FLYING: GETTING READY TO TOW A HORSA 
GLIDER ON TO THE RUNWAY AT AN R.A.F. STATION. 


Glider pilots are receiving intensive training at certain R.A.F. stations, and flying goes on throughout 

the day and also at night under varying weather conditions. The above photograph was actually 

taken at night and shows the initial preparations for a flight. The glider is towed by a tractor to 

the runway, where several methods are to make them airborne. Gliding has become an 
important branch of the R.A.F., and the pilots are very highly skilled. 
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A NEW VOLCANO IN MEXICO: 
THE BURNING MOUNTAIN OF PARICUTIN. 
Continued. } 
explosions and the volcanic sand and lava erupted 
increased, whilst the column of gases. grew and 
grew in height and began to extend outwards, 
blown by the wind into spiralling horizontal clouds 
4 and vapour cumuli. Large stones fell at a distance 
baal from the volcano, and, as they settled, they began 
to obscure the original tracks, whilst a fine dust 
was dispersed by the wind over a_ considerable 
; area. By February 27, the volcano’s cone had 
¢ attained a height of more than 150 metres, but 
by the date on which I visited it, the height 
was far more impressive, the cone being by then 
about 300 metres high, with the explosions sounding 
further away and less loud. Also, the lava had ceased 
spreading. On the other hand, the expulsion of 
volcanic sand had _ intensified.’ Referring to the 
spreading of lava dust from the new volcano, a 
correspondent from Mexico writes: ‘“*Some of the 
lava dust reaches Mexico City they claim, but we 
hardly think so. They say one millimetre of dust 
has arrived so far over a period of several weeks, 
it may be so."’ Then in a later letter: ‘‘ We are 
i [Continued on right. 
“A NEW VOLCANO IS FORMED IN MEXICO FOLLOWING AN | THE MOUTH OF THE CRATER, SHOWING STONES AND 
EARTHQUAKE: A VIEW OF THE HIGH COLUMN OF GASES MOLTEN LAVA BEING HURLED INTO THE AIR IN THE WAKE 
WHICH ROSE FROM THE PARICUTIN VOLCANO. OF THE SPREADING COLUMN OF GASES. 
a F3 LL ae -——— Ss wr wn ww wr ww wr wr wr rr wn ee we ee eo eo eee errr er errr eee rrr eee en” 
iy ~ Continued} 
7 NEW volcano has been formed in Mexico, Paricutin getting a considerable amount of lava dust from 
3 volcano, in the State of Michoac4n, and the following the volcano, it falls in very fine layers all over 
j extracts from a Mexican newspaper tell an amazing story the city, and is very bad for people's lungs. It 
¥ of the birth of this burning mountain. ‘‘On February 5 is necessary to wipe the windows several times 
4 of the current year (according to observations made by a day. Just black, fine dust. They say this will 
4 Dr. Paul Waitz) a series of not very intense earth tremors continue for about six years. Naturally one does 
were felt in Paricutin and Parangaricutiro. On the 20th not notice it when walking on the streets, or in 
of the same month, on an estate situated about 2 km. the house, but the dust is falling all the same. 
south of Paricutin (at about 5 o’clock in the afternoon) The owner of the ground where the New Volcano is, 
a strong tremor and a loud rumbling were observed and wants to sell it, or would accept a decent rent for it, 
soon afterwards a crack, measuring 15 metres and running so if you know of a good buyer, just let me know. x 
roughly east to west, appeared in the earth’s surface and Mexico is a highly volcanic country and one in which 
spread rapidly in the direction of Paricutin. At one point, terrible earthquakes occur. The two highest volcanoes 
near the township, a high column of escaping gas rose from are the famous Popocatepetl, 17,888 ft., whose crater 
the crack, accompanied by loud rumblings. At 9 o’clock fs 500 fi. deep and 24 miles in circumference, and the 
at night luminous phenomena made an appearance, and Orizaba, 18,209 ft., probably the most perfect and 
beautiful of all volcanoes. The formation of new vol- 


Paricutin volcano was born. At the same moment as the 
volcano was formed, the earth tremors ceased, and a small 
cone appeared ; at first about 6-7 metres in height. Then, 
from the mouth of the crater stones belched forth, spreading 
fanwise—these were followed later by molten lava. During 


the following days the force and intensity of the <- 
[Continued above, ANOTHER VIEW, TAKEN SOME WEEKS LATER, OF THE 


“| WHIRLING COLUMN OF GASES ISSUING FROM THE NEW a 
VOLCANO. PARICUTIN IS IN THE STATE OF MICHOACAN. 


canoes is not by any means an everyday occurrence, 
and few are privileged to witness the actual birth and the 
phenomena preceding it. The first-hand account given 
here, therefore, should prove of interest to our readers. 
The photographs were taken about a month later 
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DOWN THE SIDES , THE STEEP SIDES OF PARICUTIN VOLCANO STAND OUTL IN SHARP RELIEF AGAINST 
FROM THE CRATER. THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 
ABOUT A MONTH AFTER THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE VOLCANO. 


THE MOLTEN LAVA SPREADS FANWISE AND ROLLS INEXORABLY 
OF THE CONE, DEVASTATING A LARGE AREA ROUND THE BASE OF THE VOLCANO. IT THE LUMINOUS MASS ERUPTING 


SPREAD THUS 400 METRES IN 21 HOURS. 
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HISTORICAL COSTUMES 
OF THE 18-19e) CENTURIES. 


A MAN’S COSTUME—ENGLISH OR FRENCH—OF THE : A WOMAN'S COSTUME—ENGLISH—OF 1760-70. A ROBE 

SECOND QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. : : WITH SACK BACK, THE PETTICOAT AND STOMACHER 

IT IS OF FRENCH VELVET, CUT AND UNCUT PILE, Zo ; OF SILK. A STRAW HAT AND CLOAK OF FIGURED 
AND WOVEN TO SHAPE. . SATIN LINED WITH SILK. 


SS — ee 


A WOMAN’S ENSEMBLE OF THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. THE COAT IS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH, THE 

WAISTCOAT OF EMBROIDERED SILK, THE SKIRT OF VELVET 
AND THE HAT OF BEAVER. 

fe, 


En See nT a Le 


| 
i 
H 


; 


AN EVENING DRESS-~EN H--OF ABOUT 1894-96. IT 18 MADE OF TINTED WARP 3 A BEAUTIFUL DRESS-—-ENGLISH—-OF 1760-75, WITH CLOSED FRONT, PANIERS AND 
SATIN, WITH LARGE SLEEVE COLLARETTE AND TRIMMINGS OF RED VEL ° A SHORT H SACK BACK, THE PETTICOAT, OF FIGURED SILK, IS TRIMMED WITH CHENILLE BRAID 
TRAIN ADDS TO ITS DIGNITY, FICHU AND SLEEVE RUFFLES OF EMBROIDERED MUSLIN. 
eee 4 


The exhibition of historical costumes now on view in Room 74 of the costume changed, and men anticipated the styles of the Empire, with coats 
Victoria and Albert Museum includes costumes from 1750 to about 1910, cut straight across the front, high collars and a steeple hat instead of the 
showing, on broad lines, the course of the development of dress. The earliest old tricorne, while women deserted their paniers for straight, full skirts, and 
group shows the dress of the time immediately preceding the French Revo- took to cambric fichus, occasionally wearing clothes that were copied as closely 
lution, with its exaggerated paniers and love of striped silks; after 1780 | as possible from those of the men. With the First Empire, fashion took to 
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CHANGES IN FASHION 
OVER TWO CENTURIES. 


A MAN’S COSTUME—ENGLISH—OF 30. THE 

TROUSERS ARE OF NANKEEN, THE SHIRT OF LINEN. 

THE GLOVES, OF LEATHER, ARE PROBABLY OF A 
DIFFERENT DATE. 


MAN’S COSTUME—-ENGLISH—OF ABOUT 1790. 

COAT AND WAISTCOAT ARE OF FIGURED SILK, 

BREECHES OF STOCKINETTE. THE DIFFERENT 
TOGETHER, 


AN AFTERNOON , DRESS—-ENGLISH—OF ABOUT 1897. 

THE CAPE AND BONNET ARE OF VELVET TRIMMED WITH 

JET AND MACHINE LACE. THE BODICE AND SKIRT ARE 
OF BLACK SATIN. 


A PELISSE OF PURPLE FIGURED SILK-—-ENGLISH—OF 1830-34. THE ROBE 1S CAUGHT : ; A SACK-BACK GOWN WITH PANIERS-——-ENGLISH—-OF ABOUT 1760, THE PETTICOAT 
AT THE WAIST WITH A TIGHT BAND AND THE SLEEVES ARE OF THE LEG-OF-MUTTON } ; AND STOMACHER ARE OF SILK AND SILVER-GILT THREAD ON SILK. THE EMBROIDERY 
TYPE SO POPULAR AT THAT PERIOD, ; ‘ 1S OF THE DATE OF GEORGE I. 


extreme simplicity, but as the nineteenth century progressed, women's dress Mén's dress evolved without startling changes. Costume accessories, such as hats, 
went through various grotesque phases: first, the leg-of-mutton sleeves, tiny fans and slippers, together with a series of fashion plates and perhaps the 
waists and full skirts of the ‘30s, then for ten years a graceful style with most famous of all fashion books, Heideloff's ‘‘ Gallery of Fashion,"’ 1794-1803, 
tight, smooth bodice and long, pointed waist, then the crinoline, followed by which was recently acquired with the aid of the Friends of the National 
the bustle, while the fashions of the '90s are among the most absurd of all. Libraries, are also to be seen in the exhibition 
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W* are told that Mr. Hamilton Basso’s Leader had an _ original—Huey Long. 
In the novel he is called Gilgo Slade. He ‘‘ wants to own the world ”—for 
no reason, and with no advantages except violent energy, and, of course, complete 
indifference to means. But those are enough. Within a few years he has become 
Governor of Louisiana; then its dictator ; next he will be Senator, and then President, 
and then dictator of the whole Union. And afterwards——— 

But this is not the story of his career. It is told by an intelligent, rather idle 
young man, loosely attached to the possessing class, who does not care about politics. 
Hazzard is in fact, a born onlooker, and sees most of the game. His uncle’s moral 
clichés, his cousin’s old-régime heroics, sound dead to him, as, of course, they are ; 
he can appreciate Gilgo’s demonic energy, Gilgo’s appeal to the “little man ’’—the 
unsuccessful, the insignificant. ‘It’s people like me he’s looking out for,” says the 
meek dentist. ‘“ That’s why I’m for Gilgo Slade—he’s for me!” ‘This is my 
State,”’ shouts the Leader. ‘It belongs to Gilgo Slade. Without me running things 
it would fall to pieces. The people know that ...1’m going to do what the people 
want me to do.” 

And, obviously, thinks Hazzard, he is going to do it; he will get to the top. 
Equally, of course, he is scum. The shouting and ballyhoo, the free bread and 
circuses, the strong-armed bullies with machine-guns, the grotesque vulgarity, the dark 
terrorism—Hazzard sees it all, and with distaste. But it is not his affair. Only, 
his Uncle Thomas opposes Gilgo in the Senatorial 
election. Therefore Uncle Thomas must be ruined, 
in every possible way. Anything will do which can 
be worked up to his discredit. 

Now Hazzard, after a rather lonely and empty 
life, has just found the girl he wants to marry. 
That is enough for Gilgo’s spies. A flashlight photo- 
graph; an obscene blare on the radio; a warrant 
for Erin’s arrest, on a charge of “ violating the moral 
code. . .. ”’ They are determined to brand her, to 
destroy her. ‘* And they can do it. The courts are 
fixed, the judges are fixed, the juries are fixed. The 
whole damned thing ts fixed. Butif I hada gun——”’ 
That is what may happen to those who do not 
care about politics. 

‘“ Horns of a Goat ”’ (Constable ; 8s. 6d.) is not a 
long story; it is mainly about Hazzard and Erin, 
their touching love - affair, their frantic effort to 
escape. But meanwhile we have been given, with 
the greatest economy, the most complete picture of 
Gilgo and all his kind, and all that they imply. It is 
very frightening; it inspires, not hatred, but the 
paralysed repulsion some of us feel when confronted 
by a blackbeetle. Such men hypnotise not only i 
their followers, but their prey. E . =p * 

Miss E. M. Delafield’s “ Late and Soon ”’ (Mac- a4 Rot 
millan ; &s. 6d.) is a great relief, and a pleasant, skilful 
piece of work on its own merits. Valentine Levallois 
and the Irish artist Rory Lonergan fell in love when 
they were both very young indeed; Valentine’s 
parents disapproved, and he was sent packing. Now, 
when they are both middle-aged, he turns up again 
as Colonel Lonergan, in love with Primrose Arbell, 
and most conveniently billeted in her mother’s 
country house. And lo! the widowed Lady Arbell 
is his old love. One can hardly speak of a plot ; 
the interest lies in the rather derelict ‘‘ county ”’ 
setting, and in Valentine’s relation with her two 
daughters—tough, hostile Primrose, and young Jess, 
with her leggy charm. I am not quite sure the 
‘““modern girl’? is really like that; but ‘ Late 
and Soon ”’ can be recommended, whether or no. 

Honor Croome approaches the war from—to me, 
at least—a new angle: she writes ef four English 
wives who have taken their children to America. 
Obviously, much could be said of this rather trying 
situation, with its burden of gratitude, its demand 
for tact and forbearance on either side. Mrs. Croome 
knows all about it, and touches on it, intermittently, 
with fairness and humour. But, in the main, her 
subject is the family problems, the loves and quarrels 
of the four women themselves. ‘“*O Western Wind ” 
(Christophers ; 8s. 6d.) is a good story, intelligent 
and witty, and sometimes moving. 


(Methuen ; 8s. 6d.) might be classed as a detective 
novel. That is to say, an old lady dies in suspicious 
circumstances ; she leaves a vast fortune, and the 


And Lulu, Stephen's wife, can be suspected of 
anything for a fortune’s sake. In fact, this would 
certainly be a thriller if it read like one. But it 
doesn't; the charm is in the young people, with 
their fun and family jokes. And very nice, too. 

Allowing for the interest of all ** medical’ novels, I must say ‘ Those That Have 
Eves,” by Peter Conway (Faber; 8s. 6d.), is disappointing. The hero, by experi- 
menting on rabbits, has evolved a new drug. He finds himself called on to prescribe 
it for hated rivals, whom he can thus eliminate at pleasure, without much risk of 
being exposed, This should be dramatic, but Mr. Conway’s human story is too weak 
to carry it off. 

‘*“A Matter of Duty,” by Edward Cranston (Longmans ; 6s.)—*‘ stories and sketches 
of the Navy in wartime "—should attract readers if only by its subject. Mr. Cranston 
writes at first-hand, varies the scene with skill, perhaps errs a little on the sentimental 
My own preference, a‘ least, was for the final sketch, The Way We Live Now, 


side, 
with its lapse into comic rea‘ism. 

Now the detective novels ** Murder’s a Swine,” by Nap Lombard (Hutchinson ; 
~s. 6d.), as vou may guess, has something of the macabre, not to say disgusting. 
But lest the Pig-Sticker and Sis antics should prove too horrid, we have that buoyant, 
irresponsible pair of amateurs, Mr. and Mrs. Kinghof, to cheer us up. A rich medley, 
on which Nap Lombard is to be congratulated. 

Nowadavs the amateur detectives steal all the thunder. Again, in ‘ Harpinger’s 
Hunch,” by Henry Carstairs (Ward Lock; 8s, 6d.), they are better value than the 
crime, This time we have a pair of old cronies nosing into the affairs of a cathedral 
town for want of something better to do, and rewarded by nothing less than the 
Dean's dead body. Mr, Carstairs has kindly made him a most objectionable Dean. 

Frank Gruber's “ Talking Clock " (Nicholson and Watson; 7s. 6d.) is an American 
Johnny, the ne’er-do-well, pulls everyone out of trouble, and is no richer in 
K, Joun. 


thriller 
the end But it was fun while it lasted, 
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FLIGHT UNDERTAKEN BY A KING: 
ALEXANDER DIFFERED SOMEWHAT 
KING GEORGE VI. TO NORTH AFRICA 
RECENTLY. 


The following description accompanies the above reproduction of a fourteenth- 
century miniature showing King Alexander seated in a palanquin and borne 
heavenwards by griffins. “I ordered a strong seat to be prepared 
Miss Winifred Watson’s ‘* Leave and Bequeathe ” in an iron frame, on which I ordered stout poles to be fixed with tame griffins 
attached to them. In my hand I had a long pole on which food for the griffins 
was spiked. The latter tasted the food and then I lifted the pole into the air. 
The griffins tried to reach the food and to do so swung themselves up. They 
lifted me up so high Gat 1 ee not see cant wens oy a Bg 
4 3 ae A , ery aes power came into force and the griffins sank lower so that the earth loo ike 
house is full of young people, her potential heirs. a ball. The lower I descended the larger the ball of earth became. Then my 
knights caught sight of me and ran and rode on dromedaries to come to my help. 
And so I let myself down, a distance of ten days travel from my Army and the 
spot from which I had risen up into the air. Then my Knights and faithful 
friends came to me and led me joyfully back to my people. The great anxiety 
my dear people had had on my behalf was transformed into still greater happiness.” 
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POETIC ART: BIBLICAL DRAMA AND BIOGRAPHY; ARCHAOLOGY. 
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OETS would confer a boon on the public if they would prefix to their works an 
explanation of their principles and methods. Afi the more welcome, therefore, as 
an example which, I trust, may set a fashion to be widely imitated, is “* A Port’s NoteBook.” 
By Edith Sitwell (Macmillan ; ros. 6d.).. That the author holds fast to the great traditions 
of English poetry is manifest, especially in her confession that the notes on Shakespeare 
were written ‘“ with a proper sense of humility and awe.” I found this—the longest— 
chapter also the most enjoyable for its fine, incidental passages on situations, characters 
and spiritual problems. I did not, however, follow easily her close analysis of the verbal 
devices by which, in her view, Shakespeare produced his effects. To keep all these meticu- 
lous little points in mind while writing would surely cramp a poet’s style. Miss Sitwell 
herself evidently realises this difficulty, for she says elsewhere : *‘ It must not be thought 
that all matters of form .. . are planned or deliberated by the poet: they are the result 
of instinct.” I have always felt that Shakespeare’s magical diction ran on broad, rhetorical 
lines, and that, by contrast, the one poet who consciously used literal minutie# was 
Tennyson, whom Miss Sitwell apparently ignores. Tennyson, I believe, expressed dislike 
of the hissing sound of the letter “‘s’’ by saying: “* Throw the geese out of the boat.” 
Miss Sitwell remarks, ‘“‘ Sibilants slow the line.” 

Blake and Walt Whitman are among her chief heroes, while other preferences may be 
deduced from the notes on Chaucer, Wordsworth and Pope ; but these are only a few among 
the many poets—English, Scottish and French—on whom she makes illuminating com- 

ment. Numerous notes also deal with the nature of 

poetry and poets, technique and analogies with music 
and painting. All who “ strictly meditate the thank- 
less Muse” will appreciate the privilege of admission 
to this private repository of a poet’s inmost thought 
and ideals, inspired by “high seriousness”? and 
sincerity, supported by impressive erudition. It is 
perhaps a book for the intellectual élite rather than 
for poetry-readers “‘ in widest commonalty spread.” 

Miss Sitwell’s notes on Christopher Smart recall 
another instance (besides Barrie’s last play and 
Richard Church’s ‘“ Twentieth-Century Psalter,’’ 
recently mentioned in this column) of the attraction 
felt by modern writers for the poet-king popularly 
known as the Psalmist. The latest example—an in- 
teresting parergon of a prominent politician, akin to 
Gladstone’s Homeric and Scriptural studies—belongs, 
not to poetry or drama, but to biography, namely, 
* Davip.” By Duff Cooper, author of * Haig,” 
“ Talleyrand ” and “‘ The Second World War ”’ (Cape ; 
1os. 6d.). There was much in David’s character 
and career which has an affinity with modern life, 
in religion, morals, politics and military affairs. Mr, 
Duff Cooper, by tactful and conscientious handling 
of the material, preserving wherever desirable the 
actual words of the ancient record, and expanding it 
by warrantable deduction of exposition,‘has made a 

- book which will not only draw many readers to itself, 
but will send them back to the Old Testament story 
with increased interest and perception. 

The microphone lately made possible a revolution 
in the dramatic treatment of the New Testament, 
now recorded in book form in *“‘ THE MAn Born To 
BE Kinc.” A Play-Cycle on the Life of Our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. Written for Broadcasting 
by Dorothy L. Sayers. Presented by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, Dec. 1941 - Oct. 1942. 
Producer : Val Gielgud (Gollancz ; ros. 6d.). English 
law, we are reminded, forbids ‘‘ the representation on 
the stage of any Person of the Holy Trinity,” as at 
Oberammergau, but this ban did not affect a pro- 
duction where there was no stage and merely trans- 
mission of voices to an invisible audience. As the 
author of a successful Nativity play, ‘He That 
Should Come,” Miss Sayers was commissioned by the 
B.B.C. Religious Broadcasting Department to write 
these plays for the Sunday Children’s Hour. 
Dr. J. W. Welch, Director of the Department, tells 
how they were unanimously approved by the Re- 
ligious Advisory Committee, of which the present 
Archbishop of York was chairman, and how, on 
production, they evoked in many quarters a chorus 
of enthusiastic praise, but in some a storm of 
indignant protest. 

She gives preliminary notes on the characters 
and situations in each of the twelve plays, preced- 
ing the text, and her exhaustive introduction, 
vindicating her aim and method, is a brilliant and 
forceful piece of work. Anticipating a probable 
criticism, she says: ‘“ What are a detective-novelist 
and a crew of *‘ West End’ actors doing in that 
galley ? To make an adequate presentation of 
the life of God Incarnate would require literally 
superhuman genius. . . . Nevertheless, when a story 

is great enough, any honest craftsman may succeed in producing something not altogether 
unworthy, because the greatness is in the story.” Discussing the significance of its bearing 
on a subject now looming large—‘ the nature of earthly and spiritual kingdoms ''—she 
mentions that “this question supplied the title for the series.’’ I see no mention of the 
fact that William Morris used the same title—‘* The Man Born to be King ’’—for one of 
his long story-poems in ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 

From Scriptural drama and biography we now turn to a book on the Roman Church's 
attitude towards scientific discoveries concerning human origins—namely, ** THe BIBLE 
AND THE Earty History oF MANKIND.” By Humphrey J. T. Johnson, Fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute and author of “ Anthropology and the Fall” (Burns 
Oates ; 4s. 6d.). “* The writer [it is explained] is a Catholic priest addressing himself to 
Catholics."". He has sought to bring the data supplied by science into relation with the 
Book of Genesis, the most important part of the Old Testament, he considers, from a 
dogmatic standpoint, “since the doctrine of Christ’s redeeming mission is inseparably 
linked with that of the Fall.” 

Anthropology at certain periods of antiquity is often closely connected with the sister 
science of archeology, which deals not only with man himself, but also with his arts and 
crafts, weapons, tombs and architecture. The latest issue of a well-known archeological 
publication is the “ANNUAL OF THE BritisH ScHooL At ATHENS.” No, XL. With 
32 Plates and numerous other Illustrations (Macmillan ; {2 2s. net.). The number bears 
this year’s date, but the contents relate to the session 1939-40, after which, presumably, 
the war may have interrupted digging and research in Greece, though I have not noticed 
any statement to that effect. The most interesting item is a fourth instalment of 
W. A. Heurtley’s record of excavations in Ithaca. CHarLes E, Bytes, 
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The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win-—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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F rom the top of the hill the valley spreads down in a green- 
quilted hollow. Below, far below, the river, a tiny strip of winding 
silver, wanders on its leisurely way between rich meadows. 
Presently you turn and glide quietly downhill and the Bentley 
purrs with a soft serenity as you commence the climb of a further 
hill that leads to the distant valley .. . 

These are pleasures we shall know again. 


BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 





BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 4412 
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THOS. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN LIMITED 
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Electric 


- APPLIANCES 


for the home 





Thanks to Creda... 


Those who possess Creda Appli- 
ances will find it easier to keep 
within the Fuel Target. Use them 
with care—they cannot be re- 
placed. Ask our advice if in doubt 


about economical operation. 


The NAME TO 
REMEMBER cs 





SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 
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PRISONERS OF WAR 





Do you know that the dispatching of parcels of books to 
prisoners of war and civilian internees in enemy territory 
is yet another service given by Harrods? 


This specialised work is handled by a skilled staff, familiar 
with the censorship regulations, and special attention is 
given to the reader’s taste. 


Either regular postings or single parcels can be arranged. 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 




















Please leave Horlicks for those who need it most 


ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce is 
that it is included in emergency rations. 
supplied to sailors and airmen, who 
may have to live for many days without 
normal supplies of food. 

Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to 
certain war factories, and to miners 


who are doing vital work under most 
trying conditions. ; 
Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still 
being supplied to the shops. Please 
leave it for those who need it most. 
And make Horlicks by mixing it with 
water only. The milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 











wT 
Wherever the elegance and correctness of tableware must be 
above reproach, there, frequently enough, you will find that 
Minton China has been chosen. And justification for that dis- 
cerning choice grows ever more evident through the years. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD ° sTOoOnkB - UPON - TRENT . gSsT. 1793 





The fact that goods made of raw ma 


terials in short subdly owine to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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PLANNING 
Through the whole wide sweep of Philips activities in the field 
of electricity there is evidence of inspired planning .. . not for the 


moment only, but also for those needs which will depend on dis- 
coveries and developments yet to emerge from the laboratory and 





“As you know, Robinson’s have had to give up making 
their Barley Water in bottles for the duration of the war. 
As a result the making of barley water from Robinson’s 


‘Patent’ Barley has again become popular. Many people 
have consulted me on the question of flavour and I’ve 
recommended juice from stewed or tinned fruit, a little 
honey or jam, and—perhaps.best of all—a dash of lemonade 
powder. But knowing how resourceful you ladies are, if 
| may make so bold as to say so madam, it may be that you 
It would 


the drawing board. 


PHILIPS & 


INCANDESCENT AND DISCHARGE LAMPS + FLUORESCENT LIGHTING + RADIO 
RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS 
THERMIONIC VALVES AND OTHER DEVICES - 
ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS 
WELDING PLANT AND ELECTRODES 


PURPOSES 


* MAGNETS AND MAGNETIC DEVICES - 
SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


PHILIPS 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT FOR ALL 
ARC AND _ RESISTANCE 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2  (125G) 











In meritorious service 
to the community, 
Paton’s Laces serve their 
distinguished part. Let 
them serve you. From 
your retailer 3d. to 6d. 
per pair. See the name 
‘Paton”’ on every tag. 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 








could make some further helpful suggestions. 
give me great pleasure to try them. 
Norwich you'll find is on the tin.” 


My address at 


Barley Water made from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ 


BARLEY 


cvs—18 


OKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 








Military & A.R.P. 


* Vitabeau tints con: 

a Life - Savi 
*Vitabuoy s\i.ccz! 
k 


UCH to our regret 
we are unable to 
manufacture any more 
of these wonderful 
coats. There are still 
a few available in one 
or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line 
we will be glad to 
tell you where you can 





possibly buy one if you 
act at once. 





Vitabuoy Products Led. 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.|I. 
Telephone: BiShopsgate 6565 




















Look tothe Future 





“We are handing on an 
extraordinarily difficultworld 
to the next generation, and 
we owe it to the children 
to think of their welfare, 


and certainly the homeless 
children.” 


It is for such children we plead 


OVER 6,000 NOW IN OUR 
HOMES & WAR NURSERIES 


GIFTS (HOWEVER SMALL) 
GRATEFULLY RECEIVED 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WATIFS 
STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDX. 


Bankers Barclays, Ltd 
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Stand by China 
For five years China’s heroic 


‘ Second to Vone ; J soldiers have ‘held the Eastern gate 


of the United Nations. They hold it 
yet! But at what a cost... . China’s 
spirit is unbreakable, but her need 


for money is desperate. Money for 

food, medicines, clothing, hospitals, 

; relief of every sort. And she needs 
that money now. Help China at once 

—with every penny you can spare. 

Send your gift along, to-day. China 

! is giving her all for our common 

cause. Give all you can to China. 

é 


Please send donations to 


| The Hon. LADY CRIPPS 
| UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 
4 - (Regd. under the War Charities Act 1940) 


57 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 


y/ I , 
yal) for 24 10 for | 2 Plain. (Green label! or Cork lipped (Red label ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LID 





